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THE OPEN WINDOW. 
BY EDWARD R. SILL. 


Y tower was grimly builded, 
With many a bolt and bar, 
“ And here,” I thought, “I will keep my life 
From the bitter world afar.” 


Dark and chill was the steny floor, 
Where never a sunbeam lay, 

And the mold crept up on the dreary wall, 
With its ghost touch, day by day. 


One morn, in my su!len musings, 
A flutter and cry I heard; 

And close at the rusty casement 
There clung a frightened bird. 


Then back I flung the shutter 
That was never before undone, 
And I kept til: its wings were rested, 
The little weary one. 


But in through the open window, 
Which I haé¢ forgot to close, 

There bad burst a gush of sunshine, 
And asummer-scent of rose. 


For all the while I had burrowed 
There in my dingy tower, 

Lo! the birds had sung and the leaves had danced 
From bhvuur to sunny hour. 


And such balm and warmth and beauty 
Come drifting iv. since then, 

That the window still stands open, 
And shall never be shut again. 





TOADS. 


66 HE don’t want it any more than a toad 
wants two pocket-books !” 

It was evident that the old lady felt the reason- 
ableness of one pocket-book, at least, for every 
toad that moved in good society; but to hop 
about with two pocket-books was preposterous. 

She had much to say about toads. Their sol- 
emnity and mysteriousness had evidently im- 
pressed her. Yet their sober ways did not hide 
from her the fact that they were vain and queru- 
lous. Their solemn pondering was just a round 
of discontented thought. They mused, in gloomy 
places, upon their deprivations. 

The old lady, therefore, led to it uncovsciously 
by the deceits of alliteration, sometimes varied 
her allusion to their murmurous spirit. ‘‘She 
wants it,” she would say of some importunate 
child, ‘‘just as much as a toad wants a tail.” 

A tail, to one who can stand up and wave it, is 
a good thing. But did you ever see a toad stand 
much on all fours? He would only wear a tail 
through by constant sitting. Now, his sullen 
temper, to good-natured people who do not ex- 
amine him sharply, seems placid. A tail would be 
a constant irritation ; and it would undoubtedly 
be used to express—by curving, and drooping, and 
waving, and lashing—the unholy feelings which 
itexcited. At the same time, the toad’s life would 
undoubtedly be shortened by the unnatural 
efforts he would be obliged to make to stand up 
and use it. 

Indeed, as we think down into it, a caudal ap- 
pendage is a much more unreasonable desire in a 
toad than the demand for two pocket-books. The 
pocket-books might serve as creels, to put flies 
and spiders into when his capacious mouth was 
full. But atail! He don’t wantit to warm his 
back with, like a squirrel ; he prefers to keep his 
back ‘cool. He couldn’t use it in a prehensile 
way; he doesn’t jump about on trees, like the 
frisky, chattering monkeys. They are his anti- 
thesis. If he saw them, he would despise them. 
He doesn’t want it to cling to a branch with, and 
sleep, like a sloth, with his head downward. His 
head -is the one thing in the world he means to 
hold up; even asleep, he will not lower it. And 

Rothing could seem to him so absurd as to com- 
mit himself, when about to take a prolonged 
snooze, to unstable air, which can’t keep up a 





thistle-seed, instead of squatting comfortably in 
a good, damp hole on tbe solid earth. 

No; a tail would only frighten the flies, and 
drive them away. Your angler might as well 
carry a feather ‘ duster,” and flourish it over the 
trout holes before he made a cast. Moreover, it 
would be in the way, —like that distracting, trail- 
ing superfluity of women’s skirts, which keeps; 
them unamiably courteseying backward to the 
uphappy men following them. 

lt is a vain imagination for a toad to desire a 
tail. ' . 

I have sometimes thought that the dear old 
lady’s own imagination had invented this desire 
for our garden friends. An experience of her 
childhood brought her into sympathy with them. 
It was by a somewhat crooked way. A bad boy 
had told her that it was a funny thing to put salt 
on a toad’s back. She got the salt, and creeping 
up to a stolid old fellow, she put it nicely on. He 
made a monstrous leap, and shook most of it off. 
But the moisture of his skin caused some of it to 
cling to him, and it put him into exquisite tor- 
ture. He rolled over and over; he jumped this 
way and that. She was delighted. It was a 
great success. But as she was clapping her 
bands, and Jaughing, and calling others to come 
and see the fun, a great angry form strode toward 
her, and, the deep, stern voice of her father filled 
her with fear. The one little thing she had not 
thought of was the toad’s anguish. She was 
wade to think of it, and was taught a lesson of 
sympathy which renders her tender toward all 
sentient mute things to this day. Then the toad 
was washed in cool water, and washed again, and 
wrapped in large, fresh plantain-leaves —plantain- 
leaves are the Catholicon of toads—and laid down 
carefully on the grass in the shade of low hang- 
ing branches. He was sick for a long time, and his 
penitent tormentor fed him with fat flies and 
other delicacies during his convalescence, until he 
was quite plump and well.* 

Did you ever lock into a toad’s eyes? They 
have sweet, lucid depths, like a deer’s. The most 
tranquil spirit shines in them. Toad; are such 
solemn fellows that you cannot tell what they 
thoughtfully plan out, and what o;curs to then 
by accidcr+, Our kitchen was a base nent, and the 
windows opened into damp, deep spaces—cubes of 
twilight. One morning Lucy Henry saw two pease- 
ful, convex eyes looking in at her through a lower 
pane of the kitchen window. The owner of them 
was a well-grown toad. He had left the world. 
It was evident that he had descended into the 
dim, religious light of this cell, with the intention 
—if it was a voluntary act—of passing the rest of 
his life there. He was at once adopted as a pet. 
Flies frequent kitchens ; but I am reluctanj to 
think that this had anything to do with his se- 
clusicn. Spiders find out where flies are plenty ; 
but the toad had too virtuous and serious « face 
to allow us to suppose that diet influenced him. 
He kept plump, but no one ever saw him eating 
anything. 

Lucy Henry was moved at last to proffer him a 
bit of bread soaked in milk. He took it promptly, 
but locked solemn the instant that it was down. 
After that—as food fitted for a serious-minded 
anchorite—bread-and-milk became his constant 
diet. ‘He had a grateful, trustful nature,—and 
when Lucy would put out her hand to him, 
without a thought of bread-and-milk in his saintly 
mind, he would hop into her palm, and she would 
call us to look into his beautiful, placid eyes. 
They were like tranquil fountains. I cannot be- 


lieve that he was agitated by any carking desire, 
either for pocket-books or a tail. 

He died unexpectedly, having a tragic end’ 
Watching Lucy one morning, as she got the 
breakfast, and waiting perhaps for the time 
when she would touch the milk-pot and cut the 





loaf—for too often our interests limit our thou zhts 
—the sesh came down suddenly and guillotined 
him. He gave one squeak—the first and only 
time his voice had ever been heard—and he was 
gone. Ths suddenness of the blow, we all felt, 
Was an ample excuse, if in his last moment he had 
broken the vow of perpetual silence ; and so we 
buried him with all honors and most sincere la- 
mer tations. : 

We do not offer this as parallel to the ease of the 
toad that lived a few thousand years in the heart 
of a rock, and came out from his fast, thin but 
lively. That was a hermit-toad whose sanctity 
stands at a degree which no common reptile may 
hope to attain. But all of them love seclusion, 
are given to meditation, and know—what a great 
many mortals never can Jearn—how to keep their 
mouths shut. 

The old lady cften says that her children and 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, are ‘‘as 
plenty as toads after a shower.” But she very 
well knows that, so far as fhe toads are concerned, 
this is the language of appearance only. They 
are as plenty before the shower as after. The 
truth is that the general joy, which we all feel 
when the rain is fairly over, draws them for a brief 
time from their seclusion—partly to manifest a 
sexious sympathy in our happiness, and partly by 
their grave, contemplative demeanor, to restrain 
our pleasare from running into excess. 4. 





MISS CLARE’S LESSON. 


ha “was December; but the red roses nodding 
through the lattice, and the golden globes of 
fruit amid the deep green of the orange trees, did 
not quite embody Miss Clare’s idea of that month, 
as she looked on the scene from the broad 
veranda that held her easy chair and small table. 
Milly, Tab, and half a score more of juvenile 
darkeys were grouped on the piazza-steps, sing- 
ing the closing hymn of their regular afternoon 
Sunday-school; and the odd melody, and yet 
more quaint words, rang out on the soft, mild air, 
** Behold dat gospel city— 
So gled! So glad}! 
Rehold dat gospel city— 
So glad! So glad! 
Upin dat city dar some trees— 
So glad! So glad! 
Up in dat city dar some trees— 
So glad! So glad! 
An’ on dem trees dar some leaves— 
So glad! So glad! 
An’ on dem trees dar some leaves— 
Soglad! So glad! 
An’ ebery leat is for de healing ob de nations— 
So glad! So glad! 
An’ cbery Jeaf is for de healing ob de nations— 
So glad! So glad!” 


It ended with a triumphant peal; and then the 
little black figures, marshaled by pretty Milly, 
bobbed queer courtesies and awkward bows at 
the young lady; and with a smiling ‘‘ Good day, 
mnissis,” from each, trooped away. Miss Clare 
leaned baek wearily, thinking of the home faces 
and another Sunday-school many hundred miles 
northward of that pretty rose-garden. 

‘‘Missis, spect yer done got clar beat out wid we 
chillen now, ef yer please, missis ?” 

The somewhat circuitous question, with its 
droll, rising inflection at the close, was Milly’s, 
and her yourg lady opened her eyes in.drowsy 
perplexity. 

‘‘ What ?” said she. 

“Yer hab done got mis’ry in yer head, isn’t 
yer?” repeated Milly. 

“Ob, no, Milly, thank you ; I am not very tired. 
Why ?” . 

““Spect yer musn’t be ’sturbed, ef yer please, 
an’ I tell um so!” persisted Milly. 

“Tell whom? I can be disturbed, if it is need- 
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fol,” said - Mp spar SO “Dey’s some} 
triflin’ white W: said Milly, reluct- 
antly. “I pote och not oes ter be ‘sturbed, an’ 
ter git off; but dey isn’t done went.” 

“ Do they want me? and why?” 

“ Dey ‘lows dey wants larnin’, like yer gibs we ’uns 
in Sunday-school. But I reckon dey wants ter beg; 
dey’s drefile no ’count folks, anyways.” 

There were many funny things at:The Pines, as Miss 
Clare found daily; but nothing was more funny than 
the aversion and contempt with which the plan- 
tation negroes regarded the poor whites—the lazy, 
poverty-stricken dwellers on the neighboring “sand 
hills.” 

“Rather be ’spectable nigger any day dan sich!” 
said Phillis, one day, with a toss of her turbaned head 
and an indescribable contemptuous sniff; and the ex- 
pression was that of the universal feeling among the 
colored servants. That pretty Milly held to it was 
evident as she watched the face of her mistress with 
eager eyes. 

“Dey done heard yer larns us a heap, and dey come 
axin’ fur de good words, too!’ gaid Milly, with sccrn- 
ful emphasise. ‘ Dey’s outside de gate, else I’d set de 
dog onter um, I reckon.” 

“ Milly!” said Miss Clare, quite shocked; and though 
in her own mind she doubted if it were the good 
worcs as much as the gaily-painted primers which had 
attracted the new-comers, she decided at least to see 
them, and dismiss them with kinder words than they 
seemed likely to receive from her little handmaid. 

A near view of the group, huddled in a shame-faced 
way at the garden-gate, did not tend to excite sur- 
prise at Milly’s account of them as “low-downers.” 
Miss Clare did not consider her regular Sunday-class 
as without reproach, but they were princes in tidi- 
ness and apparel compared with these lank, dirty, 
ragged little mortals, with stupid, expressionless faces 
of clayey yellow, and hair of no particular color. 

They did not seem, either, to have any request to 
urge, only that they would like to receive some of the 
**larnin’” which they seemed to think the young lady 
dispensed with something the same ease and direct- 
ness as Aunt Chioe ladled out hominy at the kitchen- 
door. 

“Isn’t yer gwine tell um dere isn’t no use fur sich, 
here?’ queried Milly, as she opened the gate for her 
young lady. 

‘For the healing of the nations” floated hazily 
through Mias Clare’s mind—the quaint refrain sung 
in her hearing half an hour ago—a faint idea that 
there might be something which could make these 
dull, sullen, human specimens “so glad’; and they 
had come to her for it—no definite thought, only 
one of those vague impressions or suggestions we 
call chance, but which we might beiter attribute to 
the Pcewer that moves the hearts cf men. 

89 she talked yet longer with the waifs that had 


ariited to her 16¢0; and somehow it came stout at 
“the Collinses’” were, after that, regular sun. z 
afiernoon scholars at The Pines, during the hour 
that followed the dismissal of her other class. 

It is a dismal fact that they were not half so inter- 
esting as the class of Tab and her comrades. They 
were plump, and jolly, and eager to learn, and their 
intelligence was not small, nor their progress dis- 
coursging. But the Collinses and their tribe made 
teaching such up-hill work that Miss Clare often dis- 
paired, and would perhaps have failed utterly to go 
on with it, had not the Madame come to her help and 
declared that perseverance was not only a duty, but 
&@ necegsity. 

“I knew you encouraged her in 8 class of black 
parrots,” said the Colonel, one day, looking at the 
approaching children; ‘but I didn’t think you’d 
bave her try mud-turties!”’ 

Of all the Collins class, the Madame and Misa Clare 
both agreed that Jinny was the most hopeless. Her 
lank figure, dingy, homespun dress, unkempt hair, 
and slouching gait were precisely the counterparts 
of Sukey’s and Maudy’s and all the rest, but her 
expression was always a mixture of sulky stupidity 
and fretful obstinacy Her progress in learning any- 
thing was imperceptible, and when the others would 
be won to some gleam of interest or pleasure in the 
ladies’ words, Jinny’s mouth dropped half open, and 
her face remained blank as a wall. 

Miss Clare did not strongly rebuke Milly once when 
she heard her remark to Tab that she “’lowed she 
didn’t see whatsich trash as dat Jinny had breaf for!” 

“Laws!” said Tab, with one of her explosive 
chuckles, “jist ter show what folks.can be!” 

One Sunday—Miss Clare and the Madame remember 
it humbly—the text chosen for the Collins class to 
learn was the brief sentence: ‘‘ The darkness hideth 
not from Thee.’ Simple as is the truth contained 
in it, and familiar to children of a happier experi- 
ence, to these untaught minds it was a new idea that 
there was always fixed upon them an All-seeing eye, 
just, pure, and loving, from which no veil could con- 
ceal them. 

“T reckon He sees a right smart o’ things He don’t 
like,” said Jimmy Collins, the oldest of the group. 

“‘Wish’t He wouldn’t,” muttered little Joe, shift- 
ing uneasily from one foot to the other. ‘“ We ’uns 
don’t want to be watched allays.”’ 

“I have felt so,’ said- the Madame, gently; “but, 
Joe, that was when I did not think what kind eyes 

they are which always rest on us; that it is a good 
Father who watches us because He -loves us; whe, 
sees our sorrow for sin as quickly as He sees our 
wrong; who takes care of us, and only wants to do 


ue good. Now I think. it is sweet to know I 
pray 7 ome t he sibt of my. best. 

Madame said, and Teele ‘face. 
 patbenea poly ite d t, half- fearful ‘look, and Jinny 
stared hard at her in a perplexed way. 

“The children grow brighter, I do believe,” said the 
Madame cheerfully, when the class had departed. . 

“All but Jinny,” said Miss Clare, sighing. “How 
cd stupid she is! It is time for them togrow bright- 

we have taught them for weeks.” 

he was that evening that Miss Clare, crossing the hall 
to go to her room, stopped for a moment on the piazza. 
The night was dark, star-lighted only; the breeze 
sounded through the pines in a musical monotone like 
the sound of the great sea; from far down the avenue 
came the faint tinkle of the running brook in a kini 
of blithe accompaniment to the almost melancholy 
murmur, 

Miss Clare leaned against one of the pillars, enjoy- 
ing the fragrant air, when a nearer sound startled her 
from the dreamy revery into which she was falling. 
Some one was opening the gate very softly, and try- 
ing to cross the yard with stealthy steps. Inthe dark- 
ness she could see little, but certainly that was a dark 
outline of a figure under the orange tree nearest the 
fence. 

“Some one of the lower plantation children come to 
steal oranges!” thought Miss Clare. “They know the 
Colonel is away, and Bounce not uncbained yet.” 

She remembered, too, the Colonel’s pride in that 
tree, whose fruit he meant to leave ungathered as long 
as possible, that it might be seen in its beauty by ex- 
pected Northern guests, and calling out sharply she 
ran down the steps, and grasped the intruder boldly. 

The crouching figure made no resistance but fol- 
lowed passively until the light from the blazing fire 
fell on her face, and she was confronted by the aston- 
ished Madame. 

“Jinny Collins! Stealing cranges,’”’ said Miss Clare 
breathlessly, pointing to the gathered: up frock of the 
culprit. 

“O Jinny!” said the Madame softly. 

“Wasn't stealing, neither,” muttered the girl, strug- 
gling a littie under the light hand on her arm. 

But very like a guilty thief did Jinny look, with the 
fruit in her grasp and her sullen face beciouded with 
extra darkness. 

““What does it mean, then?’ asked the Madame, 
after a pause. 

Two large tears trickled slowly from the downcast 
eyes and rolled over the dirty face, but other arswer 
Jinpy made not until again the lady questioned her. 

“It’s Joe,” muttered she, at last. ‘“‘He took ’em 
vother day; I helped him. An’ he made me hide ’em. 
An’ I kep’ a thinkin ’bout him—an’ hescart me.” 

“Joe frightened you? How?” 

‘* Him—Him what you said we couldn’t hide from, 
Him seen us a takin’ ’em, an’ you said as how He didn’t 
like for us to do 60, and as how He loved us. a ea 
ueyer loved me afore. So I wanted—I’se gwine to— 

t’em. hack ; psa? ~ catched me.” 
~~ Poor little g... ” said the Madame gently. 

“I reckoned He’d seen mé Near “em back in the 
dark, jist as He seen us took ’em, anu “en <—— He " 
keep on feelin’ kind to me. Anyways I dn — 
’em in my keep and Him lookin’ at ’em no more. I’se 
puttin’ °em under the tree—so you'd find ’em and reck~ 
on they’d aropped off. But He'd know.—’T wasn't 20 
use—i wasn’t no use!” 

At this point in her confused explanation of the awa- 
kening conscience which had of late harassed her, poor 
Jinry’s composure forsook her, and letting the oranges 
roll unnoticed on the floor she hid her dirty face in her 
dirty apron, sobbing with emotion such as never be- 
fore in her untaught life had overwhelmed her. 

“Poor little girl!” said the Madame again, and tears 
were not far from her eyes as she bent over theforlorn 
figure. 

Miss Clare stole softly away from the child and her 
comforter; -she waited not for the wise, kindly words 
with which the teacher healed and encouraged the dull 
struggling soul. But, leaning on the piazza rail and 
looking out into the star-lighted darkness, she mur- 
mured softly with a thankful, humbled heart: ‘“‘ Truly, 
O Father, thy word shall not return to thee gi 

OC. A. G. 








SCHOOLS FOR WORKING CHILDREN. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


Andrews, our English visitor, James Anthony 
Froude, insisted on the need that every boy should be 
put in the way of maintaining himself in independ- 
ence, with a sturdy regard for the realities of living 
that was quite refreshing in contrast with the senti- 
mentalities customary on such occasions. ‘ The prac- 
tical necessities,” he said, “must take precedence of 
the intellectual. A tree must be rooted in the soil be- 
fore it can bear flowers and fruit. A man must learn 
to stand upright upon his feet, te respect himself, to 
be independent of charity and accident. It is on this 
basis only that any superstructure of intellectual cul- 
tivation worth having can possibly be built.” 

This principle is especially true in ite application to 
the great and increasing number of children who 
must begin to earn their living early, who must make 
their own way and place.in the world, and win by 


to attain. For,such as these—and are 
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prepared to urge, as many do, the ereo- 
tion of a system of industrial schools supplementary 
to the schools already established. Evenif thecountry | 
were able and willing to undertake so gigantic and ex- 
petisive an enterprise, we are not sure that it would be 
available. The best possible industrial schools are 
the farms and work-shops and markets of the land— 
the places where actual work isdone. All that can be 
asked, is that the schools of letters work in harmony 
with these schools of labor, recognizing them as of 
equal importance, and shaping their requirements so: 
as not to clash unduly with them. The ideal public 
school is not one that seeks to supply every sort of in- 
struction, but one that is always open: a perpvtual’ 
fountain, limited of necessity in the variety of its out- 
flowings but unlimited in its time of flowing—a foun- 
tain at which any and all may araw as their thirst im- 
pels and their opportunities allow. If the child’s 
practical necessities forbid his giving six hours a day 
to schooling, the school ought to receive him for four 
hours, or two hours, or half an hour, if need be, and 
make the most of it. 

This is the ideal, to be at best but distantly approx- 
imated. It is possible, however, to take a long stride 
in the right direction, and that without adding a 
penny to the school-tax, simply by the introduction of 
half-time classes for such children as find it impossible 
or undesirable to give the whole day to schooling, 
This is no untried experiment. It has been most suc- 
cessfully tested in many parts of Germany and Switz. 
erland, and also in England, where especially the condi- 
tion of things found in our manufacturing towns is de- 
plorably prevalent, where thousands of children of ten- 
der years are compelied to spend some portion of every. 
day, if not the whole of it, in mechanical labor. To 
evable such children to obtain some intellectual train- 
ing, epecial schools have been established on the half- 
time principle; that is two distinct sets of children: 
are taught every day, three or four hours each, the 
forenoon classes workiug in the mills in the afternoon, 
the afternoon classes working in the forenoon. The 
results of such alternation of work and study, as de- 
veloped by the Schools Inquiry Commission, are so. 
gratifying that the scheme adopted as a makeshift may 
ultimately supplant the old established plan of con< 
ducting elementary schools. The concurrent testi- 
mony of the muititude of school-masters and other 
witnesses examined, established, to the conyiction of 
tt e Commissioners at least, the following pointa, (be- 
sides others which have no bearing on our present 
subject): 

1, That a master can completely exhaust the chil- 
dren’s capacity of attention in less than three hourg,. 
even when intervals of repose are allowed. 

2. That where the teaching is anything like equal, a 
manual and industrial occupation gives great advan- 
vantage to the child in the acquirement of knowledge; 

8. That the half-time system gives to factory chil-- 
dren an education which they most certainly would’ 
not obtain if long school hours were required. 

4. That as a general rule the working class schoolg- 
afford in the same time a much better education. 
than the ordinary middle class (National) schools. 

These results are so remarkable that the special tes- 
timony of some of the more important witnesses may 
be needed to make them credible. The headmaster of. 
a large school in Manchester testifies that he finds thes 
balf-timers more intelligent and capable of learning: 
tLan the full-time scholars, and that they attain a: 
higher standard in the various subjects taught. They 
are relatively more orderly and more easily managed, 
and coming fresh from their work are more attentive, 
The admixture of industrial occupation tends, he says, 
to make the scholars more industrious in school; they. 
do not waste their time so much, and they set about. 
their work with greater earnestness and more busi- 
ness like qualities. 

The head-master of a Yorkshire factory school, of 
some five hundred boys and girls, testifies that the 
“half-time scholars are more advanced, other things 
being equal, than full-time scholars.’’ The alterna- 
tion of work and study is beneficial to both. The 
owner of the works in which these children are 
employed says that his commercial interests are most 
decidedly advanced by the school, notwithstanding 
he spends a very large sum of money on it every year. 

Another man, employing between five and six hun. 
dred workmen, finds the short-time scholars decidedly 
preferable to the full-timers, or those who have been 
exclusively occupied with books. “TI find the boys 
who have had the half-time industrial training, who 
bave been engaged by us as clerks or otherwise, better 
and more apt to business than those who have h3a 
only the usual school training of the middle class.” 

The teacher of a school supported by a firm of 
‘extensive flannel manufacturers, testifies that fully 
three-fourths of his assistants (pupil teachers) were 
selected from the half-timers. The implied superiority 
of this class of his pupils he attributed chiefly to their 
better attention to what they set about, a habit incul- 
cated by industrial occupations. 

The head-master of the Liverpool Industrial, School 
at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, a teacher of twenty-four 
years’ experience, testifies that the attainments of the 
children in that half-time sehool wy than 
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his records, and showed thatthe marks proved the 
ee er ot te working sobboinrs The figures stood 


thus :— 
; eee 
Mead and write well..-..... 15.3 per cent. Bd”. cont. 
"Read imperfectly.......... n5 ty a 
‘Cannot read........ ideseeees B2 4 “us 


But it is needless te wuitiply foreign testimony. 
Whe experiment b*", ph<en tried nearer home, less thor- 
‘oughly it is tne, but with correspondingly encourag- 
‘ing reew)%s We have space to notice but one instance, 
\the pioneer school of the sort, established in connec- 

tion with the “Indian Orchard Mills,” Springfi-ld, 
Mass., December, 1868, by the treasurer of the mills, 
Edward Atkinson, Esq. It is one of the public schools 
of the city, but set apart for factory children betwcen 
ten and fifteen years of age. At first, the children 
worked in the miils in the forenoon, left work for 
dinner at noon, attended school from 1—afterwards, 
1—to 4 P. M., then returned to their work in the 
mil's. Those who worked by the day were allowed 
thrce-querters pay; but their average pay for the 
mon'h amounted to nearly as much as when they 
worked full time, tbe lost time being greatiy reduce 1. 

Those who worked by the piece earned as much as 
wher working full time. After six months’ attend- 
ance in this way (to satisfy the legs) requirement of 
three mont!’ schooling), the sshool-ehiidren gave all 


bk eo tha me — ava Ahother set took their 


-vecnccl. In December, 1870, it was decided 
«o employ two sets of children, each set to go te school 
fall of each day (one in the forendon, the other in tie 
«aiternoon), 2nd to work half a day, recel ving pay for 
‘half-time. This plan reduced the child en’s pay so 
much that-it did not work well, and the first plan wis 
resun ed, to the detriment of the children, since it 
‘increased their hours of labor, and a'lowed ta9m no 
‘time for recreation. Still, it was far better than n> 
#chooling, which is the tate of the same class of chil- 
dren in most other mills. The managing agent of the 
‘mills, Mr. C. J. Good win, describes the effect of the 
echool on the children as marvelous. ‘They acquire 
habits of neatness, their morals improve—in fact, their 
whcle being seems changed by their contact with the 
#chool-rocm. It is astonishing to see how readily they 
Jearn, and bow much reading, writing, and arithmetic 
they acquire in one short term.” 

In reporting on the doings and prospects of this 
school to the State Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Mr. 
Atkinson says: “ From the observations [ have made 
while the half-time school bas been in operation at 
our will, 1 should think that the system might be 
applied with great benefit to the cash boys in our 
retail shope, to boys employed in our printing offices, 
to boys who seil newspapers; and that very many girls 
. would be much more usefully employed, if occupied 
half the day in a clothing establishment, or some 
trade, and the other half in some sensibly conducted 
school, rather than all day in school.” 

A school more nearly on the English plan of alter-. 
mate half-days of work and study, is sustained in :on- 
nection with the Naumkeag Cotton Mills at Salem, 
where the children get twenty-six weeks of half- 
time schdoling a year,—the equivalent of the thirtaen 
weeks’ tuition required by law. The results are rather. 
better than those obtained at Indian Orchard, and 
very much better than those obtained where the 
Yequired three months’ schooling is taken at onos, 
and the remaining nine months devoted exclusively 
to labor. Continuous teaching, even when the daily 
term is very short, is much more effective in the long 
run than longer eessions covering but three or four 
months of the year. 








We learn by a letter from our English ‘corre- 
Bpondent, ‘‘Canonbury,” that, as far as he can judge, 
the Geneva award was received in Engiand witha good 
deal of equanimity; “I think I may say, a feeling of 
relief.” The long-standing quarrel, he adds, has been 
felt as making national intercourse “ gritty.” “I have 
often been annoyed and pained to find how promineat- 
ly the Alabama question wouid intrude itself into the 
private social interccurze of Englishmen on both sides 
of the water, and how unreasonable the temper it 
excited’ ‘Neither nation is capable of fear; both 
are perhaps a little too fond of showing that they are 
not’’—but there has prevailed the nervous irri:a- 
bility which breeds quarrels. ‘We ars, therefore, 
heartily glad that all causes for this feeling have been 
removed.” 


AN UNSPOKEN SPEECH, 


BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
{[Subjoined is what was almost said to the General 
Asrociation of New York, at Rochester, after their sa- 
cramenta) season, and during the animated discussion 
of home-mission work in the State of New York, which 
took place on Thursday, Oct. 17.] 


ATHERS and brethren: 

The fragrance of our Christian salutations 
extended to sister churches is still lingering in the air. 
The body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, of ‘whom 
we have partaken, inviting others to unite with us, are 
still upon the sacramental table. We are in Obristian 
mood. And I make haste to share with you a gteat 
“concern of mind,’’and make a “testimony,” ss ds’ 
bet may Metro ae Plone shall have — 
With you, being now clear of head and tender of tieart,; 
‘@brist. BSS Pa ile) A CE ike Aneto 








' ‘While I speak, there are in session in this State four, 








caus -v® tore, councils of Christians, of dignity 
-” «sing our own—two synods and two conferences. 
Three of these we have saluted by formal vote. One 
of them, meeting by our side in this hospitable 
city, we have invited to sit with us at the table of our 


These are right things to do. These words of Chris- 
tian fellowship are right words to speak. This glad- 
ness and strength of heart, that come by Christian fel- 
lowship, are gifts of the Holy Spirit of God. Behold! 
how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity! 

But, while thus enjoying the communion of saints in 
these great assemblies of our several churches, my 
tkLoughts have been wandering over the State, and 
have busied themselves with facts and scenes, alas! too 
jamiliar. I have walked in fancy five miles south from 
Eimira, and counted three meeting-houses of different 
names, dividing and impoverithing a distracted neigh- 
borhood. 1 go six miies down our river, and find thres 
churches of different names in as many meeting-houses, 
and call to mind two more that were, but “are not.” 
I go up the river nine miles, and find the nearly empty 
meeting- houses of five churches, all of which we call 
Christian. 1 go six miles north to another little vil- 
lage, und find five. 

Asking in my mind, What is the front presented by 
these churches to gn unbelieving world? what is their 
@i eatest burden and care? {f am cémpéiled to answer, 
that it is very much that which has been so eloquently 
aid pathetically presented by our brother from 
Knoxville, Penn.—a burden of poverty,.an outcry of 
distrese, an asking for help. 

This is a fair statement that might be printed and 
apply to two-thirds of all the villages and rural dis- 
tricts throughout this Staie—a statement that might 
be printed in blank, and sent to each of the four 
“saluting’’ bodies now assembled in council :— 

Our population is less than one thousand. 

We have four meeting-houses. 

Gur average congregation is eighty. 

We are burdened with debt. 

Brethren, come and help us; we are weak. 


When I call to mind these little hamlets, distracted 


by the religion that ought to unite them, and beggared . 


by their distractions, Iam pained by the contrast be- 
tween these little churches of non-saluting neighbors 
and these great assemblies of the same churches who 
sincerely respect one another, and call each other 
‘brethren in the Lord.” 

H:re then, we stand face to face with a great and 
difficult problem. Weare right in the attention which 
weard the other four great bedies, that I have alluded 
to, are giving this very week to the work of keeping 
alive a knuwledge of Christ in every community of 
this State. There should never be met together a 
council of Christians without giving time and thought 
and prayer to wission-work, both home and foreign. 
Weare right, and they are right, in raising com mittees, 
organizing societies, and devising ways and means for 
cerryipg on a vigorous work. But the question arises 
at once, How can we, as Ccengregationists, carry on the 
work of missions in the State of New York so that all 
men sball see that we preach Christ, and not Congre- 
gationism? 

Before the adjournment of this session, I doubt not 
you will have perfected a home-mission society for 
the State of New York. You will have nominated a 
secretary; and he will go up and down, far and wide, 
through the State, and wiil be known and recognized 
as——what? An apostle of Christ, or an apostle of Con- 
gregationism? When he comes into a village to fill an 
appointment, will he stand speaking, as Paul did on 
Mars-Hill, to all the citizens, declaring the great truths 
of religion? Or will he come in softly, seeking out the 
seattered Congregationists, to get them together, and 
remind them of the beauty of their own simple and 
Scriptural polity? When he writes a letter, will it be 
like the letters of Paul to all the Christiane that are at 
Corintb, “I bear that there are divisions among you, 
and I partly believe it; for one saith Iam a Methodist, 
ard another I am a Baptist, and another [ama Roman 
Catholic. Is Christ divided? Did I preach Congrega- 
tionism among you? I thank God that I gathered 
no church among you, save one Episcopal, while 
I myrelf was not a member of it.’’ Will his leiters 
be magnificently disinterested like the letters of 
Peul? 

We sre dealing with a very difficult problem. How 
can we do our partof the work of evangelizing the 
Siate of New York, and yet avoid distracting commu- 
bities and enfeebling existing churches? 

Mr. Moderator, it will never do for us to plead the 
activity of other denominations as an ¢xcuse for our 
own den sminatiocnal activity. It will never do for us 
tu ssy, TLey won’t give up, they won’t back ont, and 
therefore we can’t be expected to give up and back 
out It will never doto justify an unwise and un- 
christian act by saying that. others are guilty of the 
eame unwisdom. ; 

Ali are deploring these evils, while aJl are perpetu- 
ating thesame. We have all together gone out of the 
way. And blessed shall those men be who shall first 
set the: high Christian example of ecclesiastical self- 

‘snerifice:. It is of this that I would speak to you— 
ecclesiastical self-sacrifice... - 
| Is not the church 'the bedy of him who died that we 
Wight live, leaving us his word that his body should 
: bé ever broken for sin? ‘Shall not the church of Christ 
‘ bé prompt to lay down her life as a’ church:to secure: 
the outshine of that rare and heavenly light in this sel- 





fish world—the light of intelligent, voluntery self- 
sacrifice? 


Supposea church, an “ancient church,” gathered by 
our New England fathers, and built in part by New 
England gifts, and set, as the fashion was, upon a bill; 
with records and traditions still Congregational, but 
lapsing toward Presbyterianism ; and the whole body 
ef that church, if undisturbed, will go, sheep-like, 
with the Christian fold of presbytery; shall our seore- 
tary go to thit fold and gather up a company, and 
start controversy, end save the Shurch to Congrega- 
tionism, and imperil its Christianity ? 

With you I say, if any church can be united, peace- 
ful, loving, and Congregational, I prefer that form 
of church order; but far, far better a harmonious 
Presbyterian Church than a Congregational Church 
that bas held to her name at the sacrifice of all that 
makes a church desirable, 

Or. suppose again an old meeting. house, of an ancient 
Congregational Church, that, by the inevitable drift 
of population, bas been left almost solitary. Therere- 
mein to it enough old men to say We when the deacons 
meet—a few mothers,a mere handful in all. Three 
miles away, a vigorous Methodist Church has grown 
up in the valley, by thé mill. Shail our secretary 
maintain this “ ancient charchi” for the sake of t venty 
sculs snd Ccngregatiouism? Of shall he visit there, 
and ray, “ Fathers, you have witnosséd a good confes- 
sion here through two generations. You are left alone, 
Your sons have gone west Your daughters have set- 
tled in homes far away. Your meeting-house is well- 
nigh empty. I counsel you to disbani, and spend the 
rest of your days with Christians of another name, for 
the sdke of unity ard catholicity; devote your vener- 
able house to some useful purpose, and inscribe across 
its tympanum this legend: ‘ Congregational Church, 
gathered 1£06; disbanded 1872. Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord, for they ceass from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.’” 

The question I ask is this: Is it wise or well to con- 
tinue the life of a church merely hecause it is old and 
Corgrégational? The Church of England covered 
Ireland with her parochial system, but wisely has for- 
saken the territory because the people cannot be gath- 
ered in. Shall old churches be kept lingering aloag in 
Lalf life merely because they are Congregational and 
have a meeting-house? 

And to thrifty villages of six or eight hundred souls 
shall we, by our missionary society, go. in order to es- 
tablish or to perpetuate 3 church of our own name? 
There is no reason why we sbould give up the ground 
apy more than why they should give up the ground. 
I am not asking as to the equities; Iam asking only as 
to expediencies and Uhristian graces. 

I do not know that our examp!e, should we set one, 
will find any followers. It would not surprise me at 
allif, when we cease to have being as a denomination 
in the State of New York, passers by should wag their 
heads, saying, ‘‘Themeelves they could not save; 
they were al vays feeble throu zh lack of organization 
and centralization’’ Nevertheless, in the day that 
proves every man’s work of what sort it is, will 
not that prove the better record which takes us 
before the throne, a denomination sacrificed for the 
sake of peace and unity, rather than as a denomina- 
tion saved by energy, rivalry, and denominational 
cash? 

Fatbers and brethren, in presence of this Lord’s 
Supper, Iam asking you where shall we look for a 
self-sacrificing ecclesiastical organization? Is there 
one rule, one grace for the Christian believer, and an- 
other rule for the Christian church? ‘Ia lowliness of 
mind, esteem others. better than yourself.’’ Is this 
a precept for personal conduct, and not ecclesiastical ? 
“In honor preferring one sanoiher.” ‘ Follow the 
things that make for peace.” ‘Mark those that cause 
divisions among you, and avoid them.” Are these 
and other euch excellent Scriptures for us to preach, 
but poor stuff for us to practice as a General Associa- 
tion? 

I have not purposed a deliverance of mere fault- 
finding; still Jess an u‘terance of despair. I havea 
proposal to mske to you—a step, as it.seems to me, in 
the right directicn. 

Whea our missionary soziety is organized and offi- 
cered; when cur secretary (God send us a Christian 
apostle, and not a dry ecclesiast !) has received his com- 
miscion, and has begun to walk among the churches 
of this State, will there be unwisdom in instructing 


-bim somewbat as follows: 


In every village that you visit, let your aim be to 
bring two or more churches together. You will not be 
specially tenacious of Congregational order. You will 
seek rather Christian unity. You will refuse encour- 
agement and help to any church that is unreasonably 
near to another church of good repute. You will pre- 
pare yourselves to state tne excellences of sister 
churches, to abate prejudice, and increase love and 
Christian union. Y~u will in no case establish a Con- 
gregational Church unless there be a clear field for it, 
so that its establishment shall not subtract from the 
strength of any other sburch, You will offer cash in- 
ducements toward Christian union under whatever 
name. And ia the case of every village and rural pre- 
cinct that you visit, you will advise your trustees, and 
administer their appropriations, so as. to strengthen 
the chureh that‘has already the best chance to live, 
according te thé word our Lord hath spoken, “ To; 
bim-that hath shall:be given.” And you will recon-: 


-Gile feeble: churches to. speedy dissolution accord-.; 


ing ‘to-the ‘tame word,..“ From’ him that ‘hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.’’ 
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If, thus doing, it shall appear #t the close of the year 
that there are forty less Congregational Churches than 
there were at the beginning, and that these forty, who 
have Jost their sect-name, have carried over their life 
and their prayers and their treasure to other equally 
Christian churches, who now stand fair and flourish- 
ing, we will count you a faithful servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and say, Well done! : 
Another suggestion ssems to me not impracticable, 
namefy this: That the secretaries of our various de- 
nominational societies for church extension should 
hold monthly conference, and come upon some plat- 
form of mutual regard and helpfulness, agreeing at 
least upon this fundamental rule, that in any small 


, Community the treasuries of two societies shail not be 


used to the encouragement of distraction among the 
Christians of that community, but, contrariwise, the 
treasure of the two societies shall be united, and shall 
be offered asa premium to be given to the church that 
will lay aside all mention of matters of church order. 
A self-supporting church bas possibly a right to in- 
dulge itself in denominational preference. Bnt a mis- 
sion church, asking help in Christ’s name, ought never 
to be denominational. 

I invite you, then, fathers and brethren, by these 
hasty thc ughts which | cannot repress—Linvite you t» 
lead off, as Congregationalisis bave led off in days by- 
gone, in this work of a grand disinterestedness. [ in- 
vite you to set an example of self-sacrifize. I invite 
you to jay down your lives voluntarily as a denomina- 
tion. For it may possibly be that, with churches as 
with individuals, he that loseth his life shall find it. 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION IN THE THIRD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 





HIS church has acquired considerable noto- 
riety of late, in consequence of dissensions in it 
respecting the admission of Chinese converts. It is 
pleasant to be able to announce that on last Sunday 
they were baptized and received, and the painful ques- 
tion was settied—settled finally, we may hope, be- 
cause settled right. Of the eight who were propound- 
ed six months ago, one has died and two havereiurned 
tempcraiily to China, so that only five remained to be 
reccived. In these the evidence of genuine conver- 
sion becomes clearer and stronger with the lapse of 
time, and it was with abounding joy that those’ wh» 
knew them best sat with them at the table of the 
Lord. As might be expected, they are very eager to 
lead their countrymen to the light, and tbeir efforts in 
this direction have not been fruitless. Three others 
who appear to be truly converted have been added to 
their “ Christian Class,’’ and three more have applied 
for admission toit It seems very probable that some 
of these will be ready to’ be received by the church at 
its next communion. k 
The ‘“‘ Chinese Christian Class’’ of which we speak, is 
a detinitely organized company of catschumens, all of 
whom profess to believe in Jesus, and seem to ba in- 
telligent and sincere in the prefession. The design ia 
estabiishiog it, was to throw around the Chiness from 
the very outset of their Christian life the watch aad 
care of the church, and, at the same time, to give the 
opportupity tor Lecessary probation and instruction, 
before they should make a public profession of reli- 
gion, ard become members of the church. {t seems to 
serve that purpose well, and, in some form, ought to 


exist in connection with every church that has the 


privilege of jaboring for these darkened soulsy. 

It may not be amiss for one who c ty Knows the 
facts connect'd with this “ Chines tion ” to en- 
deavor to state them fairly, however intimat-ly he 
may himself have been soncerned in some of them. 
The admission of the Chinese was not oppo:ed by 
meny, it any, ot the members of the church, in the in- 
dulgcnce of a couscicus personal prejudice against the 
Tace, but on the ground of expediency. The plea was 
that the church was not strong enough to stand against 
the prejudice which pervaded the community: that 
our congregation and Sunday school wuouid be re- 
duced, our finauces embarrassed, cur young people 
alicpated, our “sucials’’ deserted, and those who 
seemed likely to be added to the chruch would be re- 
pelied. It was added that the Chinese were num:r ous 
in our part of the e¢ity, and that to open the dvor to 
apy, would be to render the church liable t» an 1aroid 
of them ail. So distinct and real did these spectral 
app) ele nsions grow in the minds of some, that the al- 
terr ative seemed to them to be either the downfall >f 
the church, or else its conversion into a mere C iinese 
mission, if there Chinese candidates were receivei; 
and it was therefure demanded that they become con- 
nected with some Chinese church at one or the other 
of the mirsion stations in this city. It has been found, 
however, that the ruin predicted as a result of we!com- 
ing to membership these brethren of an outcast and 
despised ra-e, was absolutely impending as the result 
of holding them at arms-lengti#, and seeking to ex- 
clude them This was so evident that. someof tue 
former oppcsers were found hastening t> move for 
their admission. And when a paper wai presented 
from them courteously but firmly withdrawing their 
name:, 8 Committee was appointed of which the 
late pastor was a member, to persuade them to revon- 
sider their determiuvation, and to induve them to 
come in. [t is God’s way when his time comes, to 
make the safety of the strong hang upon their doing 
justice to the weak. Thus he wrought out the deliy- 





| of very straightened finances 


pa. 


eranée of the enslaved in our country: and thus he 


has brought this church—or those who seemed to have 
become the managing and controlling faction in it— 
even to supplicate them to come in and save it, who 
just now seemed to knock at the door in vain. 

4HE METHODIST CONFERENCES. 

There are three of these in California and its neigh- 
boring states, all of which have been in session re- 
cently. The Nevada Conference includes under its 
jurisdiction Nevada and some of the mugnificent val- 
leys which lie within the limits of this state, high up 
in the Sierra Nevada. It wasin one of these valicys, 
at the village of Sierraville that the Conference sat. 
Eighteen preachers and 489 members, with church 
property valued at $90,000, were reported. The show- 
ing, in figures, issmall. One not familiar with Chris- 
tian work on the frontiers and in our mining regions, 
cannot guess how eloquent, to some of us, those 
figures are! 

The Oregon and California Conferences were made 
specially memorable by the work done for their col- 
leges in each of these states. Oregon sot the grand 
precedent. The Willamette University which the 
Methodists of that state established, many years ago, 
at Salem, the capital, has done a good work in spite 
It had come to be 
$18,000 in debt, and at the educational meeting during 
the session of the Conf:rence it was resolved that the 
load should be lifted. Earnest speaking was followed 
up by yet more earnest giving, tili from a company of 
les3 than 150 persons, most of them pioncer Methodist 
ministers, a subscription of $22,000 was attaincd. 
Oue brother is said to have given fifty-four acres of 
land valued at $2 000, which was his entire property: 
aod it must be that man} others whose offerings 
cc ur ted less on the subscription list, in giving all gave 
quite as much as he, according to the Master’s reck- 
oning. This subscription raises the assets of that insti- 
tution to about $150,000, and seems to assure for it an 
konorable future. 

Whe ther stimulated by this cr not, does not appear, 
but the California Conference honored itself by a 
similar liberality in the same cause. ‘The University 
of the Pacitic” located le:s than two miles from the 
church in San Jose in which the Conference sat, has 
been engaged for more than twenty years in a strug- 
gle always hard and sometimes very doubtful for exis- 
tence. That was a plain talk, though in a genial spirit, 
in which Bishop Foster summoned his brethren to 
look the facts in the face and, if they meant to havea 
college at all, meet those facts manful'y. This gave 
the key note to the meeting: how the music sped, a 
subscription of more than $40,000 tells. Of this 
amount, about $26,000 came from the ministers, no less 
than a dozen of them having pledged $1,000 each. The 
millions with which our Drews or our Riches endow 
whole Universities do not probably, all together, repre- 
sent as much self denial, and may not, ail told, bring 
in them as great a blessing as any one of these gladly 
given offerings. W.C. P. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 8, 1872. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


* WHE BEAUTY OF RELIGION. 
wi, Fray Evening, Oct. 18, 1872. 
THINK the most beautiful thing in this 
werld is religion; and [ think the most disa- 
greeable thing in this world is religion. Well, ask 
almost any child whether it likes religious folks, and 
it will tell you it does not. Ask almost any persons 
whether they enjoy religious conversation, and four- 
fiiths even of members of the church, will tell you 
that they suppoge it is necessary, but it 1s rather dry 
talking. They do.not relish it very much. If you 
take the popular impression in regard to reiigion (and 
I have great respect for a popular impression which 
continues from generation to generation) it is about 
the same impression that men have respecting a phy- 
sician or an apothecary: that itis a good thing when 
a fellow cannot help himself, but that the less you 
bave to do with it, ordinarily, the better you are off. 

New, it is worth cur while to inquire how it is 
that this has come to beso. And I do not think we 
shall need to go far to find out. 

If, when I order a beautiful marble bust or statue, I 
received, in my parlor, a block of unwrought stone, and 
a man came to work it there, and threw of his chips 
and Gust on the floor, all the time explaining to me 
how he did it, I should not enjoy statuary. The pro- 
cees would not be very pleasant to have going on in 
cne’s bouse. 

If { order a bureau from a cabinet maker, I do not 
want his shavings, or measures, or fittings and join- 
ings made subjects of instruction in my house, though 
it may have been the busivessof the journeyman in the 
rhop to teach the method of making the furniture. 

Now, more than half of religious preaching and re- 
ligious conversation consists in the explanation of the 
instrumental processes by which we are trying to do 
‘something. We talk about means of grace. That is 
it; we talk about the implements, and not about the 
thing which these implements are to promote. Gen- 
erally the means of grace are conspicuous, but grace 
is not much seen. We talk a great deal about the 
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‘doctrines of religion; but the doctrines of the Ohi 


tian religion are of no more value than the doot 

of the Brahmins, except in the thing that they do. ~ 

_ There are in Washington a thousand patents, which 
are extremely curious, but are good for nothing be- 
cauge they do not effect the purpose for which they 
were intended, or because they do it so expensively 
and circuitously that it can be better done by other 
means, The benefit of a doctrine is to be measured by 
what it will do, as the value of an apple-tree is to be 
estimated by the quantity of apples that it bears from 
year to year. 

As long as religion consists in the presentation of 
restraints and regular duties, dividing or methodizing 
things after a given plan; as long as religion consists 
in a worship presented in a certain fixed form; as long 
as we are all the time holding up the processes of re- 
ligion, and forcing them upon men, so long religion is 
like any other machinery. It is not interesting, and 
you cannot make it interesting for any length of tine. 

It is necessary that there should be all these things; 
but J say that if you wish to make religion interesting 
it is not the loom that you are to show, but the carpe 
that is being woven in that loom. You must show, not 
the pigment nor the canvas, but the picture that is 
wrcught on the canvas by the pigment. Thatis what 
I mean by religion. 

Now, religion, being beautiful, has thres elements, 
One is preparatory. It is turning away from wicked- 
ness. lt is what is called “repentance.” It is the 
birth in a man of a new tendency. Whereas before 
ke lived selfishly, worldlily, and for everythiog that 
pleaged him, there springs up in him a sense of higher 
manbocd, and of allegiance. Under this double sense 
he strivestodrawaway from everything that is wrong, 
and a new and curative tendency is instituted in him, 

The second element is faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Everybody likes to see a man turn away from things 
wrong, and this preparatory stage is interesting to 
people; but still more interesting to them is faith. “I 
guess not,” some of you willsay. One says, “I have 
been hearing about faith as long as [ can rememb>2r. 
I have heard a hundred sermons on it. A discussion 
of faith may be important, but it is not particularly 
lovely. It does not ordinarily produce a pleasing 
effect on the mind.’’ That may betrue of what you 
have been accustomed to regard as faith; but faith it- 
self; the living quality; the sense of a Person present 
who is transcendent over any ordinary companion- 
ship; the ccnsciousness of an intelligent Power, of a 
living Providence; and of the going out of your 
nature to it, so that you live, not by sight, but by the 
invisible—by the great supereminent Power that con- 
trols all things—not talking about it, but living it, so 
tbat men see and feel that you do it—that is beautiful, 
and it inspires everybody with admiration. Where a 
person has been under a cloud, and you see that there 
is sometbing in him which lifts him above the cloud, 
you cannot help admiring. 

Here is a man who lifts himself up through the 
lower experiences of life. He evidently has something 
higher than ordinary men have for his support. His 
vision takes in a larger horizon. He hasa broader type 
of manhood. It is something very serene aid beauti- 
ful. Everybody that sees it wishes he had it. Men 
have no prejudice against this. They do not like the 
doctrine of faith; but the reality of an allegiance toa 
euperior being; the giving of evcry_part of one’s self 
to it; the holéing on to a comforting sense of an abid- 
ing eupport—that, everybody admires. 

The third element is, that ye bear much fruit; that 
we shall bring forth from our nobler faculties the 
fruits of grace which shall make us like God. 

Now, I have a perfect aversion to perfect folks. I 
know that imperfection is likely to be at discord with 
perfection; but I cannot repress it, that { have a dis- 
like to perfect folks—those rho are all the time talk- 
ing perfection, and raying that they are perfect, and 
showing all the elbow-jcints and knuckl2s of perfec- 
tion. But now and then I meet a person who is nearly 
perfect; and the thing itsalf. perfection, is beautiful. 
I love serenity. I love long-suffering, I love gen- 
tlencss under provocation. I love the nature that 1s 
sweet under bitiertreatment. I love one who smiles 
where everybedy elsa frowns. I love one who thinks 
bett« r of men than people generally do. I loveone who 
“‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiseth in the truth,” 
so that the ideal which is presented to me is full ofa 
higher and nobler life and disporition. I love those 
who, when Iam in trouble, are by me, to sucsor. [love 
those who are full of helpfulness. I love all thoss qual- 
ities which are so much insisted upon in the letters of 
the Apostles, and which were so eminsnt in the life of 
Cbrist himeelf. 

I tell you, there is nothing on earth so bosautiful as 
religion, where yousee it in the living form; and there 
is nothing so little esteemed as relizion, where you see 
it in its machinery, in its organization, in its methods, 
in its process, in its instruments. It is beautiful in it- 
self; and the mcre a man is conformed to it, and de- 
velops it, the more admirable it seems. 

We are now in a skeptica! age, aud are surrounded 
by infiuences that are very strong upon young mon 
and maidens; and the popular literature is, and 
will be more and more, grounded upon science; 
and the tendencies of science are not spiritual but 
materia), at present. This is the case the world over 
And I ehou)d have most serious fear for the future of 
religion and the vburch, if I did not believe that re- 
ligion is not a set ef doctrines, but a sty’e of life and 
of manhood. I am certain that the beauty, of the ideal 
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that manbood, when is is realized, is something that | 
pe see extinguished. There has been | 
so much of it; there are so many tendencies in that 
direction, now, that the world would mourn if this 
type of the new life were suddenly put out, Men want 
the fruit of religion. The grace, the aspiration, the 
disinterestedness, the hardihood, the courage, the 
patience, the activity, the enterprise of religion—men 
want these things. 

Mankird bave been stirring for religion in every age 
and in all nations. Now, we haveit brought to usin the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in his apostlez, and in the long 
line of nobie men who bave lived since their time. We 
have it perfected, rounded out, and exhibited in traits 
which all the worid admires. Whatever befalls churches 
and systema'ic theology, religion, as a quality of man’s 
nature is too transcendently precious for the world to 
puffer it to be lost; and I am not afraid that it will go 
out. 

Men say, “ why do you not liveso? Why do you 
not away with all your medixvalism, why do you not 
away wit! all your ecclesiasticism, why do younot clear 
the ground, ard just preach manhoodi’”’ That is as if 
you should say toa farmer, “ Away with all your tools, 
and your plowing and harrowing and reaping; away 
with all ycur in-truments, and give your attention to 
nothing but haivests.” Would a man have any har- 
‘vests if he did nct use too's? You must have preich- 
ang to instruc’ men, and you must have churchesand 
echcols to train them in. 

The point that I make by these remarks is, that 
while we sre using instruments, we are not to lose 
sight of the fact that instruments are not religion, but 

that they are the things which are leading tovard it, 
and by ¥ hich weseek to educe religion; an®that we are 
not torely onary machinery. Itis not talking about 
the doctrines 01 the church, nor talking about ths 
church itself, nor talking about Christian duties, that 
converts the world. We are to convert the word by 

‘ the power cf Jiving godliness in the human heart, if 
at all. It is net by the power of men, but by the 
power of God snd the wisdom of God, through Jesus 
‘Christ, that the world is to be saved. 





A DARK-SIDE VIEW OF MORMONISM. 
BY THE REV. H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


N 1833, the Rev. J. M. Peck, a well-known 
, Baptist minister and Sunday School missionary in 
Miroir, wrotean extended sketch of the Mormons for 
the Sunday School Journal, in which he said, *‘ Per- 
‘heps you are rot aware of the extent of this delusion 
and that it does not affect the illiterate merely, but 
that pers: bs of intelligence and reading from the oli 
States huve become disciples to this new faith. This 
wild scheme of ‘revelations,’ and ‘visions,’ and ‘ gol- 
den plates’ is not to be despised. The men who hava 
preeched h+re exhibit every mark of sincerity. Taney 
are solemn, affectionate, devotional. They exhibit no 
Mean talents. . . - I expect they will yet make 
azore proselytes.”” The result in the forty intervening 
years amply justified this estimate of the then new and 
strange rect. 

In truth, the Mormons make more cc nverts than they 
hold. They never appear to better advantage than 
when seeking to show by the Scriptures to the out:id2 
world that theirsis the true church of Christ; and by 
their plausible perversions of Bible truth, they deceive 
and win many who are not tempted to join them by 
the cfler of land in Utah, or of unbridled iust in 
*Zion.”’ But when a man is brought to believe in the 
Mormon chur’ h as the Bible church, he is asked to ac- 
cept as inspired its earlier and later ravela‘ions; and 
their neme is legion. He also comes to see the true 
character and tendency of Mormon teachings and 
practice; and thus a pureand an intelligent man is re- 
pelled from them, unless heis so given over to “ strong 
delusicn”’ that not only will he “ balieve alia,” buteven 
shis “ mind and conscience are defiled” thereby. Miay, 
who are attracted to Mormonism by its claims of Scrip- 
tural auiborization, turn from it when they see it 
in itsinner life. Itis even said that three-fourths of 
all who profess its faith renounce it sooner or later. 

-At all events, the Mor non church membership seems 

“smaller to-diy than thirty years ago, when it had 
no Dcseret Zion to attract the homeless, and could 
make no proffer of the temptations of polygamy. 
This is certainly a pleasant aspect of the Mormon ques- 
tion, brighter far than an inside viaw of the faith and 
practices of this people. 

The Mormon theology, taught in its catechism and 
other church standards, is a shocking mixture of »la3- 
phemy, materialism, and nonsense. It makes the gods 

‘to be muny, although only one of them is to be wor- 
‘ehiped cn eaith. These gods all have bodies, and no 
lack of wives or children, Their offspring, ‘sons ani 
-daughters to Goc in the spirit-world—thespirits being 
‘in the form of man’s natural body ’—are seut to earth 
to “take upon themselves mortal bodies,’ and are 
here as the sons of men. Passing through this staze of 
‘existence, if they have been faithful here, and before 
they are exalted at death “as kings and priests; and 

they receive deminion, honor, and glory, similar to’ 
‘What God potsesseg, in tne celestial world, forever and 
‘ever.”’ In cther words, a good Mormon was once the 
‘fon of a god; he became theson of man. If he remains 
true to bis faith, he becomes himself a god. 

The Bible is expounded to Mormons accordiag to 
‘this theology. Jesus Christ is called the husband of 


\dam, and Joseph Smith stands next to bim! Poly- 
my is made yet more disgu by the foulest in- 
ceet, which accompanies it. J. H. Beadle, whose Life 
in Utah seews by far the most intelligent and accurate 
exhibit of the facts and theories of Mormonism, ie- 
clares that ‘few people who can understand and ap- 
preciate sn absurdity would ever become Mormons, 
Hence, we rarely see among the m the genial, humorous 
Irishman, the keen-witted Isralite, the intellectual 
Swiee, or the lively ani versatile Frenchman; but in 
“their stead, solid Saxons and plodding Scandinavians.” 
If, however, 8 man has a mora! stomach to accept all 
the teachings of Mormonism—as many sincerely do—he 
is surely ready for any folly or any crime its caurch- 
leaders may designate. 

The doctrine of ‘*‘ blood atonement,” for instance— 
quite another thing from what would be understood 
by this term in evangelical circles—has been distin stly 
taught, and squarely aceepted, among the Mormons 
for many a year. It is in substance this: If a man ia 
counted an apostate from the churob, if ne sins azainst 
his Zion by any a:>t of treachery or rank disobedience, 
he cin be saved on'y through a washing in his own 
blood! * The blood of Christ will never wipe that out,”’ 
says Brigtam Young; “‘ your own blood must atone for 
it.” To epeak more plainly, any recusant Mormon 
who cpposes Brighan Young m#& be murdered by his 
brother Mormons as & means, and the only hops, of 
savirg hissoul. The more simple minded aud siaeare 
the Mormon disciple, the readier he would na‘urally 
be to attempt su-h murder. An apparently honest 
end devoted manin Utah gave me his own well- vorao 
copy of the Book of Mormon. On examining it, I 
found its pages thumbed and soiled from muc4 use at 
this pege, pencil-marked, in the Book of Nephi: 

* Aniif cams to pais, that I was constrained by the 
spirit ‘bat I should kill Latan; but [s:1id in my beart. 
Never at any time have I shed tae blood of man; and 
I sbrank. ard would that { migot not slay 1im. And 
the spirit saith unto me agsiu, Behold the Lord hath 
delivered him into thy bands; yea and I also knew. . 
. . that he would not hearken unto the command- 
ments of the Lord. . . And it came to pass, that 
tbe spirit said unto me again, Slay him; for the Lord 
bath deliverca him intothy hands. . . . Icis oeiter 
that «ne man should perish than that a nation should 
Gwindle and perish in unbelief. . . Cherefore, 
did obey the voice of 1he spirit, and took Laban by the 
hair of ihe head, and I smote off his nead with his own 
sweoid.”’ 

This lesson had apparently been much stuiied by my 
mild-mannered friend, possibly a3 preliminary to hia 
haviug a part in some * Mountain-meadow” or “‘ Morri- 
site’’ n assacre in the name of “Zion.”’ It can hardly 
be doibted by any intelligent examiuer of the facts 
cf Mormonism, that murders and robberies by 
*“ church ” authority have been many and great in for- 
mer and more recent times. 

The moral and social standard cannot but be low 
With such religious teaching a3 this. Even someof the 
pullisbed discourses of the Mormon leaders, waich 
have been revised for the press, abound in utteranse3 
of coarsencss aud filth; and spoken sermons ani ad- 
dresses n the Sait Lake City tabernacle are often in- 
terlarded with expressions profane and obscene b:: 
yond measure. 

The eacrament of the Lord’s Supper is no ninally a 
part of cach Sunday afternoon’s service in ‘hat pla3e. 
Let me speak of it as Isawi: celebrated. Perhaps five 
thcusand persons were in the vast auditoriuin —a mot- 
ly thiong, indeed. The church dignitaries were ran z- 
ed, according to rank, in three tiers of seats on the plat. 
form, The absence of solemnity and reverence was as 
marked with them as with the seething mass be.o v. 
After prayer jor a blessing on the bread, the offtciatin 
elders rent out helpers with a dozen or more plate 
cake-ba:kets of bread, to pass up and down the ais'es, 
cfierirg to all, Mormons and Gentiles alike. Time 
seemed of too much account to be lost while all in the 
taberLtacle were served witb bread; therefore an elder 
asce1 dcd the preavher’s stand and commenced an ad- 
drees in exposition and defense of Mormonism. As he 
talked, the audieuce ate. or chatted with one another, 
or gazed about the building. When the bread was 
fu)}y distributed, the preacher was still at his work; 
Lut a superior pulled his coat, to ask him to wait a 
minute for a prayer over the sup. Hesat down abrupt- 
ly; a preyer was hurriedly offered for a blessing on 
the water, which is used instead of wine; and then a 
supply of that was started through tha aisles, while the 
preacher resumed his discourse where it had been in- 
terrupteé for the prayer. When bread and water 
were both off their hands, the eldera who had bzea 
preparing the supply had nothing more to do ia tha 
selvice, and, as they were little interested in tne 
preacber’s old story of Mormonism, they occupied 
themeelves variously in their prominent seats vefore 
the audieace. One of their number, in a coarse, brown, 
jixen coat, laid bis left foot across his right knee, drew 
cff Lis shoe and stocking, and, taking out his pocket- 
krife, Celikerately pured his corns in sight of the 
great congregation. This was while prea hing, the 
distribu‘ing of the cup, and other things were going 
cn in the tabernacle-service As the style of the most 
sacred of ail their religious observances, it gave a fit- 
ting illustration of the influence of a theology which 
makes the celestial! gods no other than deceased 
Mormons! ‘ 

Even the partial and indirect influences of our Chris- 
tian American civilization that are thrown upon the 
Mormons in Utah—especially since the opening of the 
Pacific Railroad into that territory—are enlight ening 
the eyes of the young people there as to the follies and 
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crimes of the religious system of their fathers; and 
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the hold of Mormon leaders on the minds and oon- 
sciences of their children seems’ steadily relaxing. 
Under wise and upright federal officia's, with arapidly 
in seasing Gentile populatien, the- Mormons can: be 
restrained in crime, even if not punished according to 
their present deserts; and while permitted to believe 
what they please, they can be kept by law within the 
bourds cf common decency and common humanity in 
their open conduet. Even this will be a vast improve- 
ment on the Mormonism of the present. 

On the whole, an examivation of Mormonism shows 
it to be more attractive to the outside world, through 
its show of Bible authority, than many bave supposed; 
and more abbcrentand repulsive in its inner teashings 
£nd practice than has been commonly believed. Sin- 
cere believers in the Bible are often won to it through 
theccnviction that it isof God Many of them ses their 
error when they fird what is in it; but those who re- 
main dupes are ready for the most revolting crimes in 
the beliet that thereby they do God s2rvice. . 

It would be better for the world—and a pleasanter 
belie‘—if Mormons could be counted hypocrites. Their 
idea that they are Christian heroes in the practice of 
ro'ygamy. incest, murder, robbery, and blasphemy, 
makes them all the more disgusting, and all the mora 
dangereus. 








“TT BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE BODY, AND THE LIFE 
EVERLASTING.” 


BY MRS. H B, STOWE. 


NE of the most precious concessions which 
Christ’s religion makes to human love is em- 
bodied in this article of a Christian's belief. We love 
ovr friend in abody. How dear tbat form! Those 
eyes, those lipr, that hair, over which the grave has 
clorce@—how sacred! How vain to say tous, “‘ Your be- 
loved is a spirit—a bright essence gone to mingle with 
the great sea ef spirit life!’ Alas! how cold and 
vague to the mourning heart is all this! I want to see 
him again; I want again the eye, the smule, the voice, 
the sELF—warm, winning, !iving. A pure spirit, ab- 
stract, distant, will never content me; it wiil not be 
wy friend.” But Christ promises us in that immortal 
life not alone the soul and spirit, but the body of our 
friend. He consecrates our exrthly love by promising 
to restore it to us by-aud-by, glowing with freshness 
and stamped witb the seal of immortality. 

To the old Christian church of the first ages how 
desr was this belief! When they saw the bodily form 
racked, torn, mutilated, trampled by wild boasts, 
burned to ashes and scattered to the winds, still they 
raid in triumph, ‘‘ We believe in the resurrection of 
the body; we skall have them again and hold them to 
our hearts, our own, our beloved ones. We shall see 
thcse same cyes shining into ours; those sams hands 
shall clasp ours; there shall be the old, familiar voice, 
the well-known smile. Itsh3l) be our own and no 
cther—restored to us, far beyond death, immortal in 
God’s kingdom.” 

Even in St. Paul’s time, there were doubters and 
philcscphers who said: “‘How can this be? How 
are tre dead raised up, and with what body do they 
ecme?” and St. Paul answers: ‘'That which thou 
soyest is not quickened except it die, and thou 
sowcst not the body that shall be, but bara grdin.’”’ 
That is, this body you bury is a seei, which goes back 
to earth, but there is a vital power init out of which 
God shall raise the new body, fresh and immortal, and 
‘God sball give to every seed his own body.” 

The lily that you jay in the dark earth to-day, in its 
pure beauty, shall decay ani pass away, buf another 
liJy shall spring from it that shall never faie. Ia the 
resurrection the.oak shall arise an oak, and thelilya 


lily, ard the violet a violet, ‘to every seed his own ~ 


body.” 

This preservation of human identity, even to the 
restoration of that bodily form, isa proof of the in- 
tenee value set upon love by a God of love. Itisasif 
he said to us: ‘‘I must make you pass through a terrible 
experience, a dreary, inexpressible sorrow; but trust 
me, it shall be only for a moment. This apparent 
death of your dear ones is not real death. I will give 
them back to you beiter, brighter, more perfeot 
than before, and in a world where there is no shadow 
of death to be feared. You shall have them, hold 
them, clasp them to your heart, a thousand times 
dearer for the great experience through which you 
have pagsed.”’ 

Many confuse themselves in thinking how and with 
what body this will be. Will ourfriend who died with 
silver hair come forth thus? Will he be as we knew 
him in youth? Will our little one have the fair curls 
and starry eyes of infancy? Here, as St. Paul says 
there isa mystery. All we know is, there is a mys- 
terious something called personal identity thit ra- 
mains about our friend through all the changes of ~ 
life. The old wife fondly holds her husband’s hand 
and remembers when this white hair was black as the 
raven’s wing. when his step was firm and his voice was 
ringing; and he remembers when her hair was golden 
and her cheeks like roses; and yet both of them feel 
that thisis thesame. They knew each other in youth, 
they know each other now, and yet nothing could be 
more utterly differcnt than their bodily appearance 
in youth and now. So, when they meet each other in 
the immortal home, in the new body made like unto 
Christ's glorious body, there will stil bethat inex- 
pressible something that constilules personal identity ; 
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—they will know each other forthesame, The mother 
sits to-day with fond content and holds the hand of 
her gon, full of the life and vigor of manhood, and 
she doubts not that this is actually the same who 
Once in snowy cap and long robs lay helpless in 
her arms. She has seen the infant, the rollick- 
ing, curly-headed child, the school-boy, and now the 
full-grown map, and yet identity has remained un- 
broken through all these changes. Her son never has 
seemed unfamiliar or strange. So, in our immor- 
tal reun‘on in the world beyond death, we may be- 
lieve that with the great and beautiful changes which 
will pass upon us will yet remain that beautiful famil- 
larity, that sweet consciousness cf identity. 

This doctrine of the resurrection of the body has, in 
some degree, faded from the consciousness of the 
Christian church. St. Paul always spoke of that as 
the consummation of bliss, the grand, central point of 
the believer’s hope. “I press forward,’ he says, “if 
by any means [ might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead!’ and he announces that the final triumph 
will be when this is accomplished. ‘ When this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O Death! whera is thy 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory?” ie 

Whata gift to this lifeis such a promise! How often 
we say, “If I only could be young again! if [only 
could live life over!’’ Well, you shall be young again, 
and you shall live life over. Your physival life—ali 
that is worth keeping—shall be restored to you ina 
purer and brighter form, fitted for immortal! wear and 
progress. Your friend3 shall be restored, familiar, 
dear, free from earthly defect, but with all the sweet 
memories and innocent identities of earth. ‘‘Gather 
up the fragments that remain that nothing bs lost,’ 
the Master said, even over a basket of bread. Ib ia 
said by philosophers that no particle of matter is ever 
lost, but all goesinto new forms in the eternal econom.y 
Much more shall no throb of love, no tenderness of the 
heart, no yearning of human affection, be cast by as 
worthless. All shall be had in memory, and all shall 
be restored fresh and bright. And this is what we 
Christians mean every Sunday when we say, ‘I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.” 3 
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THE UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Boston, Oct. 24, 1872. 
HE Unitarian churches of this country have 
always lived on in entire mutual independence, 
on the straitest principles of the strictest Congre- 
gationalism. At the end of the war, however,—pro- 
bably under the stimulus of the war, and the new op. 
portunities which Reconstruction seemed to offer to 
all religious communions,—they formed a National 
Conference of their churches. This Conference is at 
this moment holding its fifth session here. It is very 
largely attended,—snd Bosion is so much a city of 
Unitarians that ite affairs interest a very large circle 
here. 

The size of the Conference—which is strictly repre- 
sentative—made up of one minister and two laymen 
from every church represented, has undoubtedly sur- 
prised every one present. Its efficiency in setting for- 
ward the missionary work of the body, will do much 
to convince those who have doubted the need of such 
an organization. 

Whatever else the Unitarians like or dislike, they 
like discussion. Their earlier Conferences, therefore, 
have given up a great deal of time to preambles and 
platforms of fellowship, finally coming out on the fol- 
lowing statement which passed the last Conference, 
two years ago, by a very large majority. 

**Re-affirming our allegiance to the Gosple of Jesus 
Christ, and desiricg to secure the largest unity of the 
epirit, andihe widest practical codperation, weinviteto 
our fellowskip all who wish to be followers of Christ;”’ 
—a statement Christian enough and broid enough to 
satisfy almost any one. There has been therefore, [ 
am told, a frequent remark among the Uaitarians 
that now their “‘statement’’ was adjusted, one of their 
National Conferences would have nothing left to do. 

If anybody really thought so, he must have been ver: 
much surprised by the passing hours of this Conference. 
I can see very well that tie seniors in the body are 
taking the honors aud the rest which they have a 
right to claim. I have seen at the meetings, Dr. Pai- 
frey, Dr. Lothrop, Dr. Hedge—I think, Dr. Stearns and 
Dr. Monsiv,—but no one of them has, up till now, 
grpoken at any time when [ have been in the church. 
On the other ha: d, through the day yesterday in tha 
most prompt euccession, more taan twenty seoretaries 
of Local Conferences, from Maine ‘on the East to 
Omaha on the West, reported a variety of missionary 
efforts whch evidently interested the whole assembly 
intensely. In a hot church, on a hot day, nearly six 
hundred delegates sat from ten to half past four,— with 
one bour’s recess. The seats reserved for thom were 
closely filled to the very end of the day’s work,—and the 
freshness and variety of the reports of work kept an 
interest almost dramatic in what you would have 
thought a dull routine of bureau business. 

It had been rumored that the chief event of the 
Conference would be a passage at arms between the 
East and the West;—the rich Eastern churches which 
subscribe a hundred thousand dollars for Home Mis- 








sions, and the eager Western churches which, as the 
scandal said, would: be glad to direct the spending of 
itall. Iam bound to say that up to themoment when 
I write no such conflict has appeared; and I am in- 
formed that an adjustment has been made perfectly 
satisfactory to the gentiemen of the Missionary Board 
here and the representatives of the Western C>nfer- 
ence. Still, the contrast between the ease of manner, 
fervor of extempore address, and off-hand freedom of 
such men as Ames of California, or Staples of Chicago, 
and on the other hand the careful and even formal 
statement of Dr. Wheeler, of Maine, or Mr. Ellis of 
this city, isa contrast which brings to mind the old 
memories of Old Councils. Do you remember Stan- 
ley’s brilliant picture of the contrast between the 
Western and Eastern bishops at Nicaea—the informal 
and hearty elan of the bishops from Gaul and Spain, 
quite indifferent of method if they could secure their 
aim, matched against the dignity and traditional for- 
mality of the biskops of Greece and Asia who had been 
trained in Courts and who stood unabashed before 
Emperors! More than once in this Conference have I 
been reminded of that picture. 


Frmay Eventna, Oct. 35. 

I believe it is the business of an ‘own correspondent” 
to tell what he sees and hears, a1d not what he thinks 
oris reminded of. Let mo, to-night, speak first of the 
three evening eervices of this Conference, which have, 
in a very interesting way, illustrated the several me- 
thods and forces of the Unitarian communion. Tues- 
day night, Hollis Street Chursh was crowded for Pro- 
fessor Everett’ssermon. Hollis Street Caurch is in the 
very heart of Boston. It was the church of Mather 
Byles, the ante-revolutionary poet; of Holley, the 
brilliant orator; of Pierpont, poet and reformer; of 
Starr King, poet and prophet; and now of Chaney, one 
of the efficient workingmen in this Conference of to- 
day—Chairman of its Business Committee. Professor 
Everett is certainly one of the most remarkable 
preachers of ourcountry. When you hear him preach, 
you are fascinated by the simplicity of hisaddress; and 
when he has finished, you go home well pleased to find 
that you alsoare a philosopher. The secret is, that he 
is poet as well as philosopher. 

He spoke of the quest described in ‘‘Hebrews’’ for 
“the city which hath foundations.”” Let me copy for 
you the passags which closes his description of this 
quest. 


‘“We have been seeking for the foundation of reli- 
gion. We find that in the last and closest analysis it is 
self-poised. It is sustained by the might of its own 
attraction towards that to which it presses. This is no 
strange result; for this is the kind of foundation that 
God everywherelays. Men, as we saw at first, are al- 
ways seeking for foundations. There are no founda- 
tions anywhere. The world itself has none. The hea- 
venshave none. The great world of scientific thought, 
in spite of its proud boasts, has none, save the mighty 
faith out from which it rounds itself. Religion is, in 
this, like all things else. The city of God, the city 
with foundations, the city which is the goal of the 
spirit’s pilgrimage, where it hopes to find infinite ard 
eternal rest, is, like the world, founded only upon the 
deep The poor devices of men for its suppor; vanish 
likethe elephant and the tortoise and the rock which 
their fancy placed beneath the earth; like the com- 
plicated machinery it reared for the upholding of the 
heavens It stands forth in the simple majasty of all 
God’s bandiwork. Its only foundation is tne onward- 
pressing and upward-pressing life of the spirit; shall 
we not say the onward and —_- lite of 
God, which is the inspiration of the spirit ?’’ 


The theory of the sermon is that the church nust re- 
present the purely religious nature of man—his deter- 
mination to find God—and, at the same time, that its 
religious teachings must be free from any hard, uao- 
yielding, intellectual statements. And yet there is one 
more condition more fundamental than freedom. It 
is that the church must embody the religious life of 
the scul in its life. It must never shrink from the 
Christian work in which it should be a leader. 

The crowded assembly of clergymen and laymen 


“who heard this masterly address were evidently de- 


lighted withit. And those of your readers who want 
to know wkat tie Unitarian position, as philosophi- 
eally stated, really iv, will do well to obtain and read 
this sermon, which, I see, is already published in the 
journals of the Unitarian body. 

Careful and philosophical preaching, I suppose, is 
what most people give the Unitarians credit for; and to 
hear such asermor in an old-fashoned Boston meeting- 
house seems to most persons, perhaps, the typical re 
presentation of American Unitarianism. Please, then, 
to contrast with this first evening the second evening, 
which wasa “‘ missiorary meeting,” at the South Con 
eregational Church—Mr. Hale’s. Here is anew.church, 
com paratively, in a wholly new part of the town; large, 


airy, and oper, and with but little ecclesiastical symbol 


ismipit., AJl the Unitarian missions, but an India mid- 
sion of two people, a1d some little expenditure in Eu- 
rope, are home missions; and speakers, terribly in 
earnest and very individual, brought forward ther 
noticns and the narrative of their work. Ware, of Balti- 
more, just now to come to Arlington street here as Dr. 
Gannett’s successor, spoke of his theater- preaching. 
Theater-preaching has been a favorite method of ths 
Unitarians. Dr. Bellows, just on the eve of returning 
to attend a service in New York, made a very earnest 
speech. Wendle, a young minister from Chicago; 
Ames, just now from California; Calthrop, of Syra- 
euse, fresh from England, his native country; and 
Baily, whose church in Canastota has just now been 
burned down, spoke—all of them well, in the effective 
platform talk, man to man, on the phases of evan. 








gelization at home in their own sections. Anybody 
who thought the Unitarians simply a body fer sermon 
preaching was undeceived here. 

Then the third night the Old First Church, which 
began when Winthrop wasan elder, and Cotton and 
Norton the ministers,—now, as they say heré the 
noblest church in New England in its magnificent 
Gothic architecture, was lighted up and crowded for 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Sears, of 
Weston, author of 


“Calm on the listening ear of night,”’ 


preached, and to this immense throng, he and Ellis, 
the pastor of the church, administered the commun- 
ion. The sermon, so simple and so certain,—the man- 
ner of both the preachers—who expressed by every 
word the certainty of conviction, that nothing can 
possibly stand before the Church—the silent eloquence 
of the architecture—the powerful organ—the simple 
psthos of the hymn ‘Jesus, Saviour of My Soul,” and 
the enthusiasm with which a thoueand people sang 
down the organ as they joined in “‘Coronation’’—these 
and the entire simplicity of the Puritan administra- 
tion of the Supper, made a dignified solemnity which 
broughtevery heart home to God, Whoever had seen 
this evening only would have said that for Ritual, 
this bandful of Christians need take no lessons from 
anybody. 

In these three distinctive services, the three phases 
of their best life appeared. 

The business meetings have been in Freeman Olark’s 
church—the Church of the Disciples. If it had only 
been longer, it would have been perfect for the pur- 
poee. It is oper, light, cheery—very unecclesiastical if 
you look Backward for The Church—probably very 
ecclesiastical if you look forward. Here assembled 
at ten every day nearly seven hundred and fifty 
delegates, and here they remained with perfect 
steadinegs till near five in the afternoon. Nine-tenths 
of the delezates were men—one- third clergymen. The 
laymen embody a large number of men who 
fill important posts at home, and the meeting has a 
very unchurchly and very business-like aspect. 

Judge Rockwood Hoar, late Attorney General, has 
presided with wonderful tact, patience, and wit. 
With a business programme, to which twice the time 
might have been wall given, of course there have been 
tangles, but not once ill-temper any where. 

Your space will not permit me even to name the 
papers read. AsI said, yesterday, there were nearly 
twenty reporte of missionary work by local confer- 
ences. The first vigoroous debate was on a project 
for a National Church at Washington, to be the 
property of the American Unitarian Association. 
Freeman Clarke, who favored it, claimed that it rep- 
resented the policy of concentrating their work in- 
stead of scattering it, and Isuppose that the decision, 
which wes largely in favor of the enterprise, indi- 
cate a fondness for that policy. 

A strong paper on the India Mission, by Chaney of 
the Hollis Street Church here, determined the strong 
vote recommending that business to the Missionary 
Board. I think the impression was that the Confer- 
ence would throw it over. 

An able report on the “ Bible-in Schools,’’ from 
a strorg committee, was read by Dr. Normandie of 
Portsmouth. I do not dare characterise it in a few 
sentences. But it took stiff ground for maintaining 
the Public Schools wholly free from sectarian influ- 
ences. including thore in which Protestantism conflicts 
with Popery, and Christianity with Judaism. There 
was hardly any diecussion. But the subject has been 
eagerly discussed in the Local Conferences,—and the 
resolutions, which favored withdrawing the compul- 
sory reading of the Bible from schools, whenever ob- 
jection is made, passed by very large majorities. 

One and dnother proposal for statements of belief, 
and enlargement of the constitution of the Confer- 
erces—and restriction of it, were referred, almost 
without discussion, to a special committee of nine—re- 
presentirg al] shades of opinion in the body. 

Their enlarged enterprises require them to take 
much more pairs about raising money for general 
missionary purposes. Your neighbor Mr. John KH. 
Williams of the Metropolitan Bank read a paper which 
will be of great use to all religious bodies on this 
subject. 

Dr. Bellows read a paper which is to be printed asa 
tract, on the systematic use of Sunday for religious 
purposes. He advocates, for most neighborhoods, 
one Sunday service only, besides the Sunday Schools; 


much more care for the Surday School than is usual, 


and for the afternoon and evening of Sunday, much 
more freedom than we have been accustomed to hear 
proposed from the pulpit. 

You may imagire that such subjects as these—and 
the papers on the Colleges and Schools, the Sunday 
Schools, Fellowship. Temperance—and other topies 
which generally engage such a body must have 
crowded full the days of the Conference. Indeed 
there was not time enough for discussion. What was 
evident was that the Unitarian body is, in very earn- 
est, engaged in carrying forward its notion of the 
Religion of the time. Evidently it has a stronger 
body of working ministers than most people think— 
many of them not yet known to fame—who have 
their shoulders at the wheel. AndI can readily un- - 
derstand the mutual congratulations with which just 
now I have seen Western and Eastern pastors and del- 
egates parting from the Church of the bt gue * 
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“Public” Opinion. 


‘ “EE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION APPLIED TO POLITICS, 
_ (From the Examiner and Chronicle.) 


E have been thinking, during the present 
q ‘Y pclitical campaign, about the Christian doc- 
trine of election: and, especially, about Peter’s charge 
to the churches: *‘ Brethren, give diligence to make 
your callirg and election sur3.” Doubtless, many 
letters and circulars of the same import as Peter’s in- 


— 








junction to his Christian brethren hava been sent out 


from this city during the three months past. Rather 
more verbose, to be sure, and full of clap-trap appea's 
to prejudice and passion; but still inculcating the 
game lesson: ‘“‘ Give diligence to make your election 
sure.”’ These appeals have gone forth from Republi- 
can ard Liberal Republican headquarters into every 
city, village, and hamlet throughout our land, They 
have fallen into the hands of all sorts and conditions 
of men. But, strange to say, they have met with only 
one reception. Tho:e to whom they are addressed 
respond, with hearty unanimity: ‘We will give dili- 
gence to make our election sure.”” We venture the 
assertion that not a sing’e local politician,—from the 
very keenest to the most obtuse,—has sent back to 
headquarters the astonishing intelligence, “If Grant 
(or Greeley) is to be elected, he will be.” Instead of 
that, they send to their leaders,—along with protesta- 
tions of personal diligence and fidelity,—earnest ap- 
peals for speakers, and money, and documents. Ths 
fact of God’s sovereignty,—his overruling Providence, 
—does not in the slightest degree paralyze their ef- 
forts. . . . . Meassieurs Politicians, why don’t you 
manifest the same common-sense with reference to 
the affzirs of the soul, that you manifest with refer- 
ence to your political concerns? Why did you think 
it such a sbrewd thirg to say, during our last re- 
vival, “If lam to be saved,I shall be saved;”’ yet 
utterly repudiate the principle now? 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 
(From an article by Prof. Park in the Bibliotheca Sacra.) 


HE practice of reading an entire sermon from 
the pulpit prevailed nowhere before the Reforma- 
tion and since that period has prevailed only in Great 
Britain and America. Many bomilies of Origen, Cyril, 
Gregory Nazianzep, Basil, Atticus, were not written 
until they were taken down from the lips of the 
preachers by the [short-hand writers] who heard them. 
Historias tell us that Chrysostom often preached [ex- 
temporarcously ] Augustine sometimes preached on 
themes suggested at the moment by other persons, by 
the reader of the scriptural lesson, who himself ocsa- 
sionally chose the leegon on which the Father wa; im- 
mediately to discourse. Ona certain occasion Augus- 
tine requested a particular psalm to be read, but a 
different peaim was reac by mistake, and he preached 
upon the latter instead of the former on which he had 
prepared himself. His homiletical rules intimate that 
he favcred the extemporaneous method. Thus he re- 
marks that the hearers of a sermon are accustomed to 
signify by their movements whether or not they un- 
derstand it; and until the preacher perceives that they 
do understand it, be should repeat in various forms 
what he has said already; but adds: [‘‘Which they 
have not the power to do, who speak matter retained 
in the memory, and repeated verbatim.’’] 

Tully’s celebrated Address to Catiline was not more 
obviously «xtemporaneous than were maby passages 
in the Mediaevai sermons. Of the Reformers, Caivin 
frequently, Luther still more frequently, preached 
without notes. Among the French orators, Bossuet in 
large pari, and Fenelon almost altogether, dispensed 
with the manuscript. Of the English and American 
divines, nearly all the most eloquent preachers in the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations, and many 
among the Presbyterian and Congregational, have ab- 
stained occasionally or habitually from reading their 
discourses. The extemporaneous eloquence of the bar 
and the senate is not necessarily either superficial or 
puerile. With few exceptions, that of the ancient pul- 
pit was equal to that of the Bema or the Rostrum. 
There is no reason why that of modern preachers 
should not be as instructive and dignified as that of 
modern civilians and jurists. 


GRANT'S INDIAN POLICY. 
{From the Correspondence of the Nation.) 


a Nae new policy has been in force scarcely two 

years, and these are some of the results: The In- 
dians have begun to work. The unsettied Indians are 
gathering on the White Earth reservation, whore the 
soil is adapted to farming. ~ About 1,000 are there now. 
Many have cast aside their blankets and cut their 
hair. Over 100 houses are building and built, in which 
a large part of the work is done by the Indians. This 
year they had on that one reservation 140 acres of 
wheat, and many more of potatoes and garden pro- 
ducts; they have 250 head of cattle, besides horses and 
hogs; there is a saw-mill cutting from 15,000 to 20,000 
feet of lumber daily, run by a dozen Indians under 
the direction of one white man; two fine buildings ac- 
commodate a boarding-school with seventy scholars 
and four teachers: and in a comfortable chapel built 
by the Episcopalians 4 full-blooded Chippewa preacher 
gathers every Sunday a congregation of sixty to a 
hundred. This reservation is the home of the agent, 
and mort of bis work has. been done here; but its in- 
fluence is felt at all the other points. The Red Lakers 
referred to it, and asked that they also. might be put 





in the way of getting a church, a school, and oxen. 
In council with the Commission, the R2d Lake chiefs 
said that they could not afford to set aside any of 


‘their annuity for these purposes; but, in response to 


what was said to them on the subject, the next day 
they appropriated $1,000 for a school, and a further 
eum for oxen, wagons, and plows. 

Quite 2s notable a change is seen in the temper of 
the Indians. Hitherto the councils of chiefs on Aanu- 
ity Day have been the occasion of a long series of 
complaints against the agent: this year there was an 
entire abrenceof anything of the kind. Indeed, every 
speaker took occasicn to express his gratitule for 
what has been done for them, and his entire confideacea 
in theranagement of theiraffairs, Oneof the traders, 
himself a half-breed, who lived among the Indians 
upwards of sixty years, assured me that this is the 
geners! feeling, and eaid that the change wrought in 
the past two years is greaier than he had ever deemed 
porsible. 

The question wil) occur whether or not these changes 
in the line of civi'ization find any real favor with the 
Indisne, and will be permanent. Several of the chiefs 
said publicly. of their own motion, that they wantéd 
it understood tbat they leve their new habits, and de- 
sire above everything to progress in them; they de- 
precated their own want of facility, but spoke hops- 
fully of their children. One has only to see the con- 
scious pride with which men who a year ago were 
worthless savages, drive their oxen, and point to 
their gardens and houses, to be convinced of the 
strong hold the new life has upon them. Of course, 
the average progress has as yet been very small, and 
if the present policy should be changed, they would 
doubtless relapse into their old condition; but if they 
can be subjected to the influences under which they 
now ere for a few years longer, the best results may 
be looked for. 

LEADER-WORSHIP. 
{From the Advance.) 


HERE is one argument which the apostle 
. used against leader-worship upon which littlestress 
is ordinarily laid, yet it is of great power. He branded 
the whole practice a3 narrowing and belittling in its 
infiuence. His words were: “Let ro man glory in 
men, for all things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours, and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”. ° 
So we seem to heer the indignant apostle reason and 
remonstrate, and would to God that he-might revisit 
this worid and write or speak inthe same strain to 
medern saints! How he would put to shame the 
Calvinists and Arminians, the Lutherans and Wesley- 
aps, with all others who “ glory in men,” and folow 
a single leader in theology! How he would point out 
the impoverishing effect of their devotion to a single 
theologian, or preacher, or philosopher, or ecclesias- 
tical leader! We were made to roam over the whole 
field of truth, and yot we contentedly step in the foot- 
prints of one man! . . Every 
saint hasa right to cil the 008 there is derivable 
from aii the thinkers, writers, and speakers in the 
church; to all the good there is in all the creeds of all 
the sects; to all the good which Christ has bought 
ior his people, and which the Spirit works any were 
in their minds, hearts and lives. Why should we nar- 
row ourselves tc the benefit to be obtained from one 
man, however great or good he may have been in his 
time? Do we not see that Arminians lack intellectuai 
and spiritual blessing which Calvin might impart? 
Is it not equally plain that Calvinists fail of a part 
of the Christian inheritance which Arminius pointed 
out? Is not the narrow sect-spirit based largely on 
leader worship? De we not see in the fine arts that 
one must confine himself to no single master, but must 
study different schools of painting, of sculpture, of 
architecture, and of music? Must rot the same be 
true in theolegy, in church polity, in modes of wor- 
ship, in methods of work? It is not difficult to sse 
that our New England theology, so valuable for its 
ccmmon-sense views, has yet been marred and made 
teo narrowly provincial by the undue influence of 
single names, such as those of Edwards and Hopkins. 
Let us lay to heart Paul’s injunction: “ Let no man 
glory in men; for all things are yours.” 





Literature. and Art. 


ART NOTES, 
BRONZES. 


HAT with the statuary,old and new, in Cen- 

tral Park and Union 8 yuare; the Franklin statue 
at this head of Spruce street, and the other Franklin 
who stands side by sidé with Guttenberg on the portico 
of the new Staats Zeitung building, in Tryon Row; we 
are getting, in this city, quite a creditablearray of out- 
of-door bronzes, which wil! last for centuries if they 
are not maltreated, and will even stand a deal of 
rough usage if we have a revolution, or an iconoclasm, 
oranything in the earthquake line. Far be it from us 
willingly to incur the enmity of the Park Bank or any 
of the great insurance companies, but we never pas3 
the buildings belonging to there corporations without 








_ wishing that bronze had been used instead of marble 


for at least a part of the statues. If any one questions 
the taste which prompts the wish, let him leok at the 
two bronzes of Guttenberg and Franklin, already re- 


notice. 
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ferred to, and compare their effect in color. and con- 
trast with that of the marble allegorical figures. on 
Broadway. 

It is cften said that as soon as it pays to make any 
thing in America, some competent factor will. be 
found. That we can do good work in heavy bronze 
casting is amply shown by the large statues which we 
have mentioned, many, if rot all, of which are from 
F'scher’s and other American foundries; and that we 
can do fine work, ona smaller scale, will be evident to 
one who chooses to look at the house-builder’s trim- 
mings, chandeliers, etc., which are now manufaoc- 
tured here in large quantities. Of these we shall 
speak further on. Whether the great purchasing pub- 
lic has in some way intimated to the dealers that 
bronzes of all sorte will be wanted this winter, or 
whether the dealers have hinted to the pubiic that 
bronze is to bethestyle, we do not know. Certain it 
is that the shops are very rich in beautiful articles of 
this time honored and enduring material. 

Howard & Co., of 865 Broadway, is the farthest up- 
town hovsee in which we have discovered a note- 
worthy collection. A life-size bust of Helen is among 
the best of this array. It is from the hands 
of Schlessinger, the famous foreign maker, and is 
conspicuous, not only for its classical beauty, but for 
the perfect texture and color of the metal. Admir- 
able groups and single statuettes of men, animals and 
birds; with rich mantel-clocks and smaller orna nents, 
make up the the rest of the stock. [Tiffany & Co., ia 
Union Square, are greatly enlarging their importations 
in this line, one whole floor of their building being de- 
voted to articles in bronze, oxidized silver, polished 
brass, and the like. A fine full-sized copy of the 
** Jack-stone Player,” a well-known antique in the 
Berlin Museum, has been lately imported; and we 
noticed a reduced copy of Vela’s Napoleon, a superb 
marble statue recently shown ia the Metropolitan 
Mureeun. A large assortment of Barye’s wonderful 
animals stands on a table near these statues. The 
masterly way in which muscular action is represented 
in theee very artistic groups is worthy of special 
A refreshing bit of burlesque is foundina 
life-size bronze by Cecioni of Florence, known as 
“Thiers and the Gallic Rooster.”’ The old statesman 
ig represented in the character of a small nude boy 
who is having all he can do to hold a very active and 
undaunted cock. Both parties are evidently making 
all the noise possible. In visiting the rooms of H. T. 
Cox, 694 Broadway, Nichol & Davidson, a few doors 
below, and Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, in Maiden 
Lane, we found a great many exquisite articles of all 
possible shapes and colors into which metal can be 
worked. Each of tiese dealers has bronzes which the 
othere have not, and all have duoplicatis, more or 
less numerous of one another’s goods. Wao waats to 
see the whole available exhibition, must go the 
rounds. 

Before leaving the shops, we must mention the very 
excellent work of Messrs. Russell & Irwin, of Cham- 
bers street. Everything in the way of door-knobs, 
latches, hinges, bolts, et». ete., this firm makes in 
* cold” bronze, and in a large variety of patteras. The 
workmanship of the casiings and the quslity of the 
bronze are the best of their kind that we have any- 
where seen. Special patterns are maie, if desirad, 
after designs furnished by architects or other artists. 
That there goods sre expensive there is no doubt, but 
the y are very handso ne and become richer in color as 
they grow older. A great variety in color is a very 
marked feature of modern bronzes, for the oxidized 
silver and the polished brass are nothing more than 
castings after all, and may therefore be classed with 
the bronzes. The shades vary from an almost black 
olive-brown through reddish-browns, ‘“antique’’ 
greens, and thence through the “gold” variety to sil- 
ver more or less oxidized. The practice of imi- 
tating verdigris in the folds of drapery and under the 
often beautifully modelled feathers ot birds is some- 
times carried to excess, but when used in moderation 
produces a very agreeable contrast. It was of course in 
tended originally to convey the idea of antiquity, but 
that mtention has been lost sight of in many cases and 
it is now used simply for decoration. Its introductionin 
oxidized silver, except for ornamentation, is a 
mistake, not only because the contrast of color is 
often unpleasing, but because silver does not turn green 
through age or exposure, as do the alloys of copper. 

Those of.our readers who visit the city between now 
and the first of January may be sure of a rich treat 
in pictures and stationery. 


BOOKS. 


The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Gospels. 
An Ar ent conducted on Historical and Critical 
Grounds. By B. A. Hinsdale, A. M., President of 
Hiram College. Cincinnati: Bosworth, Chase & 
Hall. 1872. 

To those who wish to have in a compact form a well 
airanged compendium of the proofs of the genuine. 
ness and authenticity of the Gospels, this volume will 
be most welcome. A serics of essays was published by 
the author on these fundamental books of the Chris- 
tian religion, in 1871-2, in the Christian Quarterly. 
These he has re-written, re-arranged and greatly en- 
larged; and he now presents to the public the results 
of his double lebor. Disclaiming any pretension to 
original scholar: hip, he claims something new in the 
method of combining and presenting old materials. 
He begins with the fact that we have these writings in 
our hands, and asking ‘“‘How did they ceme into our 
possession?” he carefully traces the stream up te its 
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fountain- head; making good the assertion of Roussesu, 

that “ the history of Socrates, which no one presumes 

to dcubt, is not 20 well attested as that of Jesus 

Christ ” 

The author quotes free’y from Canon Westcott, Prof. 
A. Nerton. Tiacheniorf, Dr. Pressensé and Prof. 
George P. Fisher, as well as from the early Christian 
writers. He examines the assumptions of the Ration- 
slistic skeptics, and devotes n> small part ot his book to 
a direct reply to their theories. A brief appendix dis- 
cusses the formation ,of the New Testament Janon. 
The whole book is so good and timely as to be worthy 
of better paper and binding. . 

The Gospel according to Matthew, with Notes and 
Jllustrations. By Nathaniel M. Williams. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1872. 
One of the many commentaries in the form of 

Barnes’ Notes which proffer aid to the Sunday School 
teacher and to other biblical students. It takes ad- 
vantage of modern researches and scholarship, dis- 
cussing and judging the conclusions of others ia a 
frank and independent spirit. Whatever difficulties 
present themselves are met in a manly way, and if tha 
author is not satisfied with any of the zolu:ions offered 
he plainly says so. The style ia simple, clear, collo- 
quial and lively at times, and, for the sake of brevity, 
otten dogmatic. 

Parts of the Commentary are avowedly written 
from the “ Baptist” standpoint, and in the Notes on 
the last chapter, after an admirable statement of 
Prof. Conant’s researches and conclusions, the author 
feels constrained to affirm that only immersion is 
baptism, and that only the baptized are entitled-to the 
privile ges of a visible and organized church. 

The “illustrations” are familiar wooi cuts and can 
be of littie value io students of the Bible wh» are pos- 
sessed of ordinary intelligence andinformation. Tas3y 
may help the children. 


The Black Man of the South and the Rebels : or. the 
Characterisiics of the Former, and the Recant Ou:- 
rages ci the Latter. By Charies Stearas, 4 Northern 
Teacher, Missionary aud Planter, and an Kya Wit- 
ness of many of the Scenes described. Americin 
News Company, New York. 1872. 

~ This book contains much interesting and valuable in- 
formation concei ning the condition of the Joath, given 
in the form of a narrative of the author’s exo-rience, 
witb his commenisthereon. It shows conclusively ths 
igncrance of the blacks and tie worst class of whites 
in that re :ion, and the results of that ignoranos in su- 
perstition, prejudice, intolerance, and violence. A 
strong care 1s made out in favor of the protestion of 
all Amcrican citizens in civil and pereonai rigats, if 
necessary, by the United States—though we cranob 
adopt Mr. Stearps’ eatreme views as to the policy of 
reconstruction, which, he thinks, should have bean 
cven wore ligorous than it was and is. His evident 
sincerity and missionary zeal impress us s9 much as to 
dispose us to deal lightly with the faults of his book; 
but we feel beund to point out, as calculated to leasga 
the effectiveness of his story, that it is overloaded with 
ejaculations and epithets, pious and sentimental, and 
with Cereperate attempts at fine writing. Tae reador 
d>es nct need to have the obvious moral of every inci- 
dent so cicqueptly elaborated. Tho author has in 
this way frequentiy sacriticed a dramatic effect, and 
gaincd nothing in its place, 


The Hymnary, with Tunes, a Collection of Music: 


for Sui | Schools. 

Chicego: Bi 

b uly. 1872 

It is with genuine pk azure that we wolcome this new 
collection, Which makes a wide departuro from tus 
beaten path, and abounds in beautiful tunes hitherto 
considered beyond the capacity «f the Sunday-school 
pupil. We have eramined The Hymnary with great 
care, and proncunce it admirable i: respect both to its 
words and music. Pasting from page to page, we 
bave marked the tunes which seem to call for special 
mentie:n, and find, on lockivg back, that to speak of 
a)l these separately would require an enumeration of 
the larger part of the music. We notice selec ions and 
anargements from Hayan, Beethoven, Handel, and 
Spohr, and the more modern compositions of Barnby, 
Hopkius, Smart, Wesicy, Monk, and other noted 
English composers of sacred music, together with 
thoge of Maron, Cornell, and others athi me. Thabymns 
of Watts, Newton, Wordsworth, Alexander, Mont- 
gomery, Heber, Charles Wes ey, and writers of this 
high gride, predominate, and the whole work is made 
ae Gevotional as books for church worship, while, ab 
the same time, the music ia far more appropriate aad 
more inieresting than that in commcn use. Tho selec- 
tion besre throughout evidences of great care aad a 
competent knowledge of the works of the bost 
autbors. Mr. Lasar states in his preface that he has 
devot«d two years to making this collection, and his 
corscientious labors bave produced moat exsallent and 
we hope enduriug jrut. Ws hsve no fear that chil- 
Cren will have any more difficulty in mastering these 
tuncs than the commouplacy melodies 39 ofien sat be- 
fore them. They have quick earsand retentive mymo- 
rieg, and we have yet to see the Sunday. school loader 
who bas ever complained of stupidity in the children 
when the iune was really good and worth acquiring. 
Mr, Laear har given addi'ional interest to the hymns 
and tunes by preceding each with ths na nes of the 
author and composer, together with the time when 
they wrote, and, in some casee, a brief history of 
the selection. The Hymnary is issued in the usual 
iorm, with new and o‘ear type, and on fine paper, and 
is in all respecte an excellent publication, 


By 8. Lasar. New York and 
tlow & Main, successors to Wm. B. Brad- 





Town Geology. Rev. Chsrles Kingsley. -Ghmeay 


of Chester. New York: Appleton & 

This book is made of a series of lectures bina to the 
young men of Chester, England, by the distinguished 
author of Alton Locke. Amyas Leigh, and Two Years 
Ago. Mr. Kingsley has “two tones in his vice,” like 
Orator Puff. There is nothing in this extremely sim- 
ple and conversational presentation of a few common 
geological problems to remind us of the stirring pas3- 
sages in his romances that ring like trumpets. But 
Toun Geology is excellent reading for laymen and 
young persons, who will find it picturesque and, in the 
main, correct. One serious error, which a Fellow of 
the Geological Society should have escaped, is the 
statement on page 182, that, as the bott»m of the sea 
sinks, “carrying the coast-bed down with it, the coral 
dies, and a fresh live crop of polyps builds on the top 
of the houses of their dead ancestors,’’ This is asinas- 
curate scientifically as it is grammatically. The same 
polyps as constituted the beginning of an astroea or 
madrepore growth appear with their ** budding pro- 
geny”’ atthe terminus. In each living zoUphyte, as 
Dana says, “ death and lifeare going on togethar, pari 
passu.’’ The polyp deserts the lower part of the coral- 
lum as growth goes forward. 


A Handbook of Chemical Technology. By Rudolf 
Wagner, Ph. D., Protessor of Caemical Technology 
ai the University of Wurtzburg. ‘Translated and 
Edited from the Kizoth Germau Edition, with Ex- 
tensive Additions. By William Crookes, F.R.3 
brags Illustrations. New York: D. Apple:on & 

‘Oo. y 

The eighth edition of Dr. Wagner's work was publish- 
ed two years ago. Students who understand German 
had better use the original work. Others will find this 
version very serviceable, It contains comprehensive 
and, in some respects, detailed descriptions of the pro- 
cesses of chemical metallurgy ; the crude materials and 
products of chemical industry; the technology of 
glass, putty, cements, brick, etc.; vegetable and animal 
tubstances and their industrial applications; dyeing 
and calico printing; materials and apparatus for pro- 
ducing artificial light ; and fuel and heating apparatus. 
On all these subjects, the results of madera prastica in 
Europe tre communicated. In those departments ia 
which A merican practice is in advance, the book is de- 
ficient. Thus, the American pan process for the amal- 
gamation of silver is not mentioned at all. In fact, the 
whole metallurgical departmen; is weak, compared 
with the rest of the book. It is on soap, glass, dyes, 
and the like, that Dr. Wagner speaks in greatest do- 
tail. ‘ 

The Vegetable World. Being a History of Plants, 
with their Structure anda Pe:uliar ec riies. Adapt- 
ed trem the Work of Louis Fizuier. ith a Glossary 
o: Botanical Terms. New and “ee Edition. 
With 473 Lllustrations. New York: D. Appieton & 
Co. 1872, . 
M. Figuier has become known as a sortof Bohemian 

in science, compiling, with great industry, what Bo- 
hemiens call “screeds”? upon subjects with which his 
direct personal acquaintance seems to be sleader. His 
numerous books never coatuin original contributions 
of value; they possess for scientific men neither novel- 
ty nor authority. But they are most shiilfully put to- 
gether for the purpceses of illustration; and they con- 
vey vivid and ciear, if not always perfectly accurate, 
notions of science to the mass of readers. Waea M. 
Figuier goes off on independent investigations, that 
moon-struck work, The T3-morrow of Death, shows what 
hecan do. He had better adhere to “ cramming” and 
compiling, of which the work before us is an elegaut 
sample. The public, young and old, will welcome it 
and get benefit from it, though botanists will find 
come antiquated errors still complacently promenad- 
ing through its pages. 

Evolution of Life. By Henry C. Cogem, M.D. 
Philadelpbia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Dr. Chapman has given a condensed summary of ths 
arguments in favor of thse evolution theory, for the 
benetit of those who are not familiar with the works of 
original investigators, like Darwin. So far as we have 
noticed, in the rapid perusal of his book, he does not 
acknowledge any difficulties at all, but assumes the 
battle to be won; as, indeed, fcr s>me gort of evolution, 
though not for natural selection, it apparently is. Dr. 
Ckapman s book ts handsomely printed and illustrated. 
A defect in its typographical appearance is the la3k 
of paragrepbs—an excess of condensation which has 
reacted unfavorably upon the sty.e, tending to make 
the subject dry as well as difficult. 


Favorite Prescriptions of Livin Amertone Prac- 
liltioners. By Horace Green, M.D., L.L.D. Sesond 
Edition. New York: John Wiley & Jon. 1872. 


Nothing could better illustrate the progress of Medi- 
cal Science and Art, than a comparison of the pre- 
acripticns given in this work with thosgof ancient, 
and even comparatively modern days. As tae know- 
lecge of Pathology increases, polypharmacy dimin-: 
ishes. And in place of the purely empirica! combina- 
tions, often including twenty or ihirtv remedies form- 
erly recommended as “good for’ this and that dis- 
€ase, we bave only one or two simples whose charac- 
ter and action are well understood, administered in 
some suitable vehicle. To the young or to.the over- 
worked old practitioner, this book will prove @ con- 
venient companion. 


Scrofulous Affections. "Bot H. Goullon of 
hen on ates a fie il — M.D. Boe- 
tiecke 


One of the peo Miht Pk ae thee Homecopathio School, 





and in many particulars an excellent work. It is 
marred, however, by a somewhat antiquatei nosology 
and an, at times, doubtful pa hology. The staidard 
remedi¢s in these affections are well analyzed, ani 
very valuable comparisons of their respective mode3 
and spheres of action are given. The whole isillustra- 
ted and enforced by typical cases and cures, 

Both author and translator rank high in the Home.- 
opathic school of medicine. 


Scribner’s Monthly: an Illustrated omen for 
the People. Conducted by Dr. J. G. Hollan 


We have received from the publishers two bound 
volumes of this periodical, comprising the current 
numbers for the year ending with the present month. 
Tho excellence and popularity of Scribner’s, under 
Dr. Holland’s judicious management, are too well 
known to require our word; and an inspection of the 
volumes as a2 whole convinees us that thev are worthy 
of place upon the parlor tabla or the library shelf, 
as representatives of American literature, chronic!es 
of American effair3, and repositories of great and 
varied entertainment and instruction. The neat and 
vigorous illustrations pleasantly adorn the text, which 
is no mean specimen of th3 art of book-making in all 
its stagee, from the inkatand to the press. Among the 
‘continued articles’ in the volumes before us are Mrs. 
Oliphant’s At his Gates and The Two Mrs. Scuda- 
mores, Mr. Warner’s charming Back Log Studies, and 
Mr. Macdonald’s Wilfrid Cumbermede. The majority 
of the contributions are, however, pointed and com- 
plete in a single rumber. Dr. Holland's editorials, 
unéer the head of Topics for the Time, are sensible, 
forcible, and lively. 


Not Pretty but Precious is the title of a book of 
short stories, written by John Hay, Margaret Hos ner, 
Mrs. Spofford, and othere, and published by Lippincott. 
They ere like all short magazine stories of this day— 
end perhaps of all days, past and future—not precious 
but pretty. 


—We have received from Messrs, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, two rather curious and un- 
usual volumes by Arnold J. Cooley, an eminent chem- 
ist of London, on a subject which has interested a 
great meny people in all ages, viz.: the toilet and its 
accessories. 

The firsfis entitled The Toilet in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Times: with a Review of the Different Theories of 
Beauty, etc. etc. A large portion of this work is oc- 
cupied with a history of dress cosmetic; ete., in all 
nations, and the author takes the high ground that 
by the relative attention paid in any country to 
cleanliness, the cosmetic arts, dress and hygiene, its 
claims to civilization and refiaement may be eati- 
mated. The latter part of the book treats of the pre- 
servation of personal beauty, of clothing, ornamenta- 
tion, ablution, the skin, the hair, the face, the trunk, 
the limbs, and many other thicgs in which thes home- 
liest of us must confess to a measure of iaterest 

The comparion volume is the Hand-Book of Per- 
fumes and Cosmetics, and other Toilet Article, etc, 
etc. This includes instructions and cautions respeot- 
ing their selection and use, with a comprehsnsire col- 
lection of formule and directions for their prepara- 
tion. It treats the subject under three great divisions; 
Skin Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics, and Tooth Cos metivs, 
all of which are exhaustively discussed, and a copious 
analytical Index is given, to facilitate referense to 
the multfsrious contents of the book. ‘The objeot of 
both of these works is to impress upon the reader the 
importance of the subjects treated, and to enabls him 
to give practical attention to them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Publishers. Price. 
HvED & HOUGBTON, New York. 
R. Abbev, “The City of Gcdand tbe Church Makers. oi 1 60 
Anonymous, The Gitt of the Knees.” 12% 
GINN BROTHERS. Boston. 
“Tae Fourth Music Reader.” 
AMERICAN z RACT SOCIETY, Now York. 
Aponymous, thel’s Pearls. 
Ditto, % Working and Winning.” 
ROBERT CAprEn & BROTHERS, New York. 
Agnes Giberne, The Curate’s Home. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York. 
Mrs. Oliphant.“ Agnes Hopeton’s Scnools aud He lidays.” 
Authcr of * Effie’s Fiiend,” ‘Conrad the Squirrel.”’ 
ELDREDGE BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 
John 8. set LL.D.,“ A Manual ot American Literatura.” 2 69 
VANGELICAL KNOWL EDGE SOCIETY, New York. 
Stephen ih Tyng, D.v.,, * The Istael of God.’ 1% 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
E. Paxton Hocd, wus The World of Anecdote ” 
Mrs. Mery A. Denison, “* Victor Norman, Rector.” 
Kev. J, B. Gross, * The Doctrine of the Lora’s Supper.” 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, Philadelphia. 
Dr. L. Tafe) and others, “ Interlinear Translation of the 
seriptures.’’ Vol. I 
HOt & WIBLIAMS, New York. 
D. D. Home, “ Incidents in My Life.” 15) 
V. Cherbuleez, * Joseph Noirel’s Revenge.” 125 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, eprettn. 
Philip Lawrence, “ ty co nes Speake 200 
J4S. R. O8GOOD & Co.. Danae, 
Chas. L. Eastlake, inte on Household Taste,” 600 
SHELDON & Co.. New York, 
Mrs. Annie pei “he Ordaal for Wives.” 1 53 
Youna & Co,, New York. 

Author of ‘The Great eat Biribasy, "Busy Bee.” 2 50 
DE Witt C, LENT & %o . New Yok. 

Frances Ridley Havergal, ** The eiiairy of Song,” 150 


— 
Lan 
Horace Busbnell, 


& Co., New York. 
es Sommontary the Psalms. 
“termens on Living subjects.’ 
D. APPLETON & CO.. New York. 
James Fenimore Coc per, “ The Prairie,” % 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BURSETT’S FLAVORING —The su- 
periority of these jy ad pele partons 


mw tne poisenvus oils ands acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
po not poly true to their names, but are bee. 


m fruits of the best quality, an 
@re 80 highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively smal) quantit cay, need be used. - 
J .» of my oe manufac- 


‘oseph Burnett & 
of 


turers 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. Mor sale by 
all Grocers and Druggists. 

THE NEW WILSON UNDER-fEED SEWING- 
MAcHINE is a perfect lock-stitch machine, 
making a seam alike on both sid2s, and is 
adapted t every grade and variety of family 
sewln It dos io perfection embroidery, 
hemm ng, cordiny, braiding, fine and coarse 
‘pewing of all kinds, with less machinery and 
complications than any other machine in use, 
and istold a two-thirds the price of all other 
first-class machiné:. Be sure to call and see 
it. Salesroom at 1% Broudway, New York and 
im all other cities in the U. 8, The Company 
want agents in country towns, 

' THERE is much complaint because of the 
Price charged for any sauce which has merit. 

“he foreign sauces cost one dollar per pint 
botile, anc even if tue price was the only ob 

jection. it is a valid one. Now the a 
shire Table Sauce, which is a great deal be 

ter, becaus» of the a! sence ot ali drugs ana 
flavors which are pocuiee to foreign tastes, 
can be had at only fifty conts per pint bottle 
in any city or town in the country. 





THE “ Willcox & Gibbs’”’ seam is more elas- 
tic and durable than a lock-stitch seam, and 

et goods made upon itcan be taken to pieces 
26 or*“*makirg up” witiout mpping, by un- 
locking the seam.—From Reasone for purchas- 
ang a Wilicoxr & Gibbs Sewiuw Machine. 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 





Wanrtrp.—A reliable and intelligent man of 
good address, to engage in a desirable and lu- 


crative business producing from $1,500 to 
,000 per year. ddress B. Forp & Co., 
ew York; Boston; Chicago ; or San Fran- 
cisco, 


Facts For Tar LApres.—Mrs. Dr W. Tor- 
rence us sher Wheeler & Wilson's Loek-Stitch 
Machine for her own tamily sewing, and be- 
gides doing her house-wrk, earns more than 
a dollar per day as pastime. See the new Lm- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


GUESS WHO is the neatest housekeeper. She 
uses Morgan’s Sons’ Sapolio for cleaning 
knives, waching dishes, paint and oil cloths, 
Her tin, brass and copper wares are bright. 
‘We know ter. 





A YOUNG LADY ¥ishes to find a home ina 
Christian famiiy as Nursery-Governess, or 
traveling companion. Address Mrs. A A.C. f., 
Box 823, Middlctown, Conn, 

Baker's Pat. BoustEh SPr.na BED Bort- 
TOM.—Far superior to all others. Send for 
Circuixr—3s0 Seventh Avenue, 

Apvicr.--Send for free Price List. 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Joues’ 








_ EDUCAT 10 NAL, 


D4 ERTS’ INSTIT UTE, No. 0. 16 6 West 
5lst Street (between vifth’ and Sixth Ave- 
mucs) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. Knglirh, 
french and German Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, with 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 

for Chilaren. all Term qommn nese Sept 18th: 
Application may be made t)tne Principal, Miss 
MARY A. bh. PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as above. . 





ae EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

TUTE ~A Boarding |, Beminary for both 

Christian but not sectarian. College pre- 

and Commercia! Courses. Three courses 

jes. Fifteen teachers. Fall Term. Aug. 

time. $60 for thirteen 

Address JUSEPH C. KING, Ph. D., Fort 
Kaward, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., fits Boysand Men for Com: 
mon and Scientific Pur suits. Its gnperive merits 
stated in Circalar. C. B. METCALF, sup’t 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 














iy 


OR BOYS. WACK SEMY. advantages at 
RIVERVIBW ACADEM 
-oughkeepsie, N.Y. 


CIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION 


THE GLOBE percnoscors is an optical wonder. 
M ay er es. Revealsthe countless thou- 
sands Gden w wonders and beauties of God’s 


and every lover o 
nists entomologists, physiclans and scientific men 


should have it; and’as a gitt to a friend or child it 
is urs |, for Wasver loses itsinterest. Send 
for our elve-page illustrated, descri tive and 
testimonial circular. Agents wanted. novesnte 
terms Sample sent, prepaid, for $2.7. 
eee $1.0 mounted microscopic objects, assorted, 
a 


rd re Address the Proprie- 
ORGe M. ‘ki alc G, 27 Park lace, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GCRIBNER'S MONTHLY. 


Extraordinary Inducements to New 
Subscribers. 
Beginning of the New Volume, 
An American Serial Story. 
A Brilliant Illustrated Article on Russia. 
A Quintette of Poems by Women. 
The Natural History of the Devil. 
An Expedition with Stanley, 
&e., &C., Kei, &C., Ke. 


tor. GE 














The NOVEMBER NUMBER cf SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY which opens the new volume will 
be found exceedingly interesting. There are il- 
justrated articles on NORTHERN RUSSIA AND ST. 
PETERSBURGH and THE HARTHQUAKEat ARICA. 

There is the beginning of 

Dr. HOLLAND'S AMERICAN SERIAL STORY: 
ARTHUR BONNICASTLE, 


Autobiographical in form andin a different vein 
from the earlier stories of this writer, it will in- 
corporate much of personal experience, abound in 
interesting incident, and deal with some of the 
most important problems of American life. The 
illustrations of this story by Miss HALLOCK wiil 
be among the best we have given to the public, 

There are poems by CHRISTINA G. ROSSETITI, 
“HH. HL.” CELIA THAXTER, MRS WHITNEY, and 
Mrs. ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 

FIGGINSON writes of HAWTHORNE’3 LAST 
BEQUEST. 

MONCURE D. CONWAY contributes an able paper 
onthe Natural History of the Devil, filled with 
curious lore, uuder the title THE DEMONS OF 
THE SHADOW. 

EDWARD KING tells of AN EXPEDITION 
WITH STANLEY, the Discoverer of Living- 
stone, 

There are two excellent short stories, THE 
TITCOM DEFICIT by HIRAM RICH; and KaAT®W 
PAKKMAN’S WEDDING DAYS, by ELIza 
Woop, a new stcry writer. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Splendid Serial, 
GATES, is continued. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS are unusually 
fvll, able and interesting. Dr. HOLLAND writes 
about Father Hyagcinthe, Civil Service Reform, 
Prayerand Pills, Preaching in Theaters, and The 
Power of the Affirmative. The Old Cabinet con- 
tains a Poem, “ The Sung of a Rose;” Nature and 
Science, Home and Society, and Culture and Pro- 
gress spurkie with gems. 

The Etching “is rather fishy.” 

PRICE $4 a year, 35 cents a Number. 


Extraordinary inducements to new subscribers 
are offered in the prospectus of the new volume, 


which see. 
SC RIBNE R & CO., 
654 Broadway, ¥ i a 


jy UST PUBLISHED. 
THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD 8. RAND. Jr. 


“It furnishes minute instruction for window 
gardening; gives the history, mode of culture, 
etc., of the cyclamen, smilax, camelia, azaleas, 
heath, geranium, hellotrope, ferns in the parlor, 
and a host of other plants which belong to this 
devartment of floriculture; and in the closing 
chapter tells all about hanging baskcts, and the 
plants that should be grown in them, etc., etc’”’ 

lvolume. Llustrated. Price 81. 

For sele by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 

SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. 


AT HIS 











RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


ss o_o Y. A thorough-gotng school 


HEY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 Nassau Strezr. 


American or Fo: n Fublientio 6 80 5 
post-paid, at Gatslogue prices. “ent BY mail 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 

RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 

BB vple., now read , embrace some of the best 8. 8. 
books ever offe ‘to the American public. 

. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

® DAY &CO.. Dover, N. a. Catalogues free. . 

BE BECK WITH SEWIN a MA- 

CHINE - $10. Sent by express to any address, 


.O. D. rranted 
BECKWITH SEWING , ACHING COMPARY, 




















[HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 
ee, by Mrs. Cornelius, $1.50. Interleaved 
with nk page, =a. most popular and most 
reliable C' OOK and guide for the various 
duties of the household pats ished The acknowl- 
edged 5 sianderd eve ory wnere 
HOMPSON GELOW & BROWN, 
bunaaanens, 
Boston. 





EK. &H T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
4. way, oop. Metropolitan. C HROMOS & FRA AMES. 
3TERHOSCOPES & VLEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEG AL- 
ETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
SELEBRITIBS. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographio Materials. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, M 
The Largest First-Class House in New England. 
Vertical Railway, Suits,and Single Apartments 


with Bathing and water conveniences connecting, 
Billierd Hal . ane anh Office and 











26 West Broadgeay, New York 
j ne C. 


Cc. THOMSON 
purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
ircul taini f and 
So reer ROR AE Te 








THE NURSERY.—A Monts- 


Café. 
CH & SON, Proprietors. 
2 
$1. e 5O, LY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST 


EADERS. Superbly Illustrated. Send stamp 
fora a number. Subscribe NOW and the 
last umbers of this year FRE. JO L. 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ADIES’ Es of | NOTE TE PAPERS and 


mall postpeld. Bend for ra Ciroulsr and 


J. B. TILTON & 0O., BOSTON. 
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NOvsiios 
* CHEAP EDITIONS 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


of paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 







Paper. Cloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes yd ‘Tagnes es folio}... . $4 50 
Beethoven’s Zeity-qens Sonatas.....200 3.00 
= -four Miscellane- 
OS PUNOOE, cccnccccreddds % 18 
Chopin's Valses .-....-+- 120 
Polonaises 1 50 
po Notturnos 150 
- Mazurkas 180 
“ oe 130 
“ PE minnie ahe ccgnnedesonne 20 
Mopdolesphs . exe ohne Worte ( 

Books) folio, splendidly bound..... 450 
a 8 Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 2 50 
Mendelssohn's Piano-forte Works, fo- 

lio, ny bound, 3 vols., each 5 50 
Mendel ssohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
inchs asecdas cand qncdaatescisonbsesces 250 35 
Schubert's Ten Somatas....... ssccceos 150 «6280 
Dances, complete........... 5 

PEE iceccccspsrcesacesessces 7% #6150 
Mozart's BONRtAS. ......0c0ccccccccccvecees 150 «6250 
Weber's Complete Piano-forte Works. 1 7 8 uw 
Commmena> 2 * a containing forty- 20 

ree Pieces............ 





Seicgesens' . Forest Scen 


eces 
MOTHER GOOSE, 
eS Pappomar NURSERY RHYMES. Bet to Music 
W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Illustrations 
- Saaal by the Brothers Daiziel. Paper Boards, 
#150. Splendidly bound tn cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
‘a FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
§@” Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
%1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ONTINUED BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
oF 


DITSON & C0.S 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


This fine collection, now “all the rage,” con- 
tains among its Gems, [which fill 25v large music 





pages,) 
German Hearts, Aquarellen, 1001 Nights, 
Mauhatten, Morgenblatter, Artist 


Life, Love and Pleasure, Bur- 
gersinn, Blue Danube, Mar- 
riage Bells, Bonbons, 
Wine, Women, 
aud Song, 


and many other popular Waltzes, 


PIZZICATO. NEW ANNEN, TRITSCH TRATSCH 
and other Polkas with a goodiv number of firat- 
rate Guearitics,. Galops, Mazurkas, &c. Price, in 
——e $2. 8: C lota, $3.00. Sent, post-paid, for 
retail pric 


THE GREAT NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 


THE STANDARD! 


still “ waves,” and is on the point of being intro- 
duced to a multitude of SINGING SCHOOLS now to 
commence. The agnors are L. O. EMGRSION of 
Boston and H. R. PALMER of Chicago, neither 
of whom will be oie with less than 

ATION 


TWICE THE ORDINARY CIRCUL 
oj Church Music Books. Do not fail to send $.29, 
for which, for the present, Specimen Copies will 
be sent. 
PRI@EH, $1.50. 
, OLIVER DITSON & OO., Boston. 


OHAS, H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


[HE ‘**GOLDEN RULE,” 


By S. W. STRAUB, 
Is the latest and the best 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK! 


Unusual Variety of Contents! 

TO BE READY NOVEMBER FIRST, 1872. 
With Contributions from many of the best Au- 
thors of Sunday-Schoa Music in America, among 
which are the following, familiar to every Sab- 
bath-School Scholar: Root, Bliss, Palmer, *-Rug- 
gles, Butterfiela, Ogdem, Snider, Lyon, Martin, 
and a host ef others. 


ESPECIAL CHARACTERISTIDS OF 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


The Music is NFw and prepares expressly for it. 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over 
— ~~ A which they have airsady sung from 
other boo 


Every Sunday-School will be pleased with 


THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


IT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION WHEREVER USED. 


Will be issued i1 ~ ane mg J Erie. printed on fine 
white paper, and strongly bound. 


Pusey, bound in Samia "3 cents; $3.60 per 
dozen; per hundred. A single copy, in paper 
cover, for examination. will be mailgd on receipt 
of 25 cents, Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Of all the New Church Music Books Published 


’ this Season, 
THE CORONATION 


I8 THE BEST ADAPTED FOR USE IN YOUR 


CHOIR, SINGING SCHOOL, OR MU- 
SICAL CONVENTION. 








This isthe opinion of hundreds who are well 
bw to judge, and who have carefully exam- 


THE CORONATION, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
Assisted by Dr. LOWELL Mason, 


Se eo 


Specimen Pages sent free to any address. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
4% Broome &.,N.¥., 6 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


I, B. & W. 
EXTENSION RAILWAY, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. 


CONVERTIBLE 


GOLD BONDS, 
AT 90 AND INTEREST. 


Issued by the Indianapelis, Bleeminugten, 
and Western Railway to aid in building its 
EXTENSION line West, in a cirect line from 
Champaign (185 miles) to the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, and a branch from White Heath (33 
miles) to Decatur, all in the State of Illinois, 
The bonds are secured by « firstand enly mert- 
gage On the EXTENSION, now being rapidly con- 
structed in the most thorough manner by able 
and expenenced contractors who represent a capi- 
tal of severa) millions of dollars, which insures 
the last rail being laid at an early date. About 
60 wiles are already finished and 110 miles grad- 
ed; the whole line, 217 miles, will be completed 
early in 1973. We have been connected and en- 
tirely familiar with the I., B., & W: Railway from 
its early organization. It was completed in the 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidiy into a 
SUCCESSFUL AND WEALTHY CORPORATION, 
having a large revenue from its largely increas. 
ing business. With the EXTENSION it will be 
one corporation, with 420 milesef road lecated 
in a commanding position in the heart et 
the best portion of the country. The counties 
on the Jineof the EXTENSION in 1870 had a popu- 
lation of 242,330 ; valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate, $181,000,000 ; bushels of grain 
raised, 27,000'000; value of farm products, 
$25,570,000 ; and live stock, $18,349,000 
te which may safely be added 15 per cent ts 
represent the present population and va- 
lue. The counties on the Old Line and the 
EXTENSION together contain a population 
of nonrly three-quarters of a millien, and 
a property valuation exceeding $400,000,- 

From these statistics it will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Lecal Business 
that will make it a complete success. In ad« 
dition to this it will have the entire Throngh 
Traffic of the Misseuri, lewa, and Nebraska 
Bead, connecting with it on the Mississipp! River, 
and extending west to the Missouri, 300 miles, 
where it connects with the Midiand Pacific tn Ne- 
braska. These two corporations, and aiso the 
Peoria and Rook Island (91 miles), and the Daven. 
port and St. Paul (300 miles), although separate 
corporations, ARB CONTROLLED IN THH IN- 
TEREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOM. 
INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILVAY, and, prac. 
tically, will bea united line of morethan 1,300 
miles, the through business of which will pass 
over the L., B.,& W. This is an Hast and West 
trunk route and has no paraliocl competing 
line. The Bastern connections at Indisnapol!s 
are the Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore 
and Obie, Belicfentaine, Lake Shere, and 
New York Central, and other roads centering 
at this point. From the Seaboard to the West and 
North-West,distances are materially reduced 
via this system of roads; so much so that it can- 
not fail to be the popular line fer travel and 
business. Liberal subscriptions to the stock 
were made by towns and ocunties on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the remainder has been 
taken by experienced railread men and East- 
ern capitalists. 

These facts cannot fail to make the bonds, 
which will be issued enly en completed 
rond, take high rank among the best railway se- 
curities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible into 
stock at par, at the option of the holder, and may 
be registered free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1, free of 
tax. The bonds may now be had from banks and 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and interest, 
and recommend them strongly to our friendsand 
investors as one of the safest and most desirable 
securities on the market. 

* Bonds delivered free of expvess charges. Maps. 
pamphlets, and circulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
4 NASSAU STRERT, N. Y. 





O PER CENT. NET, 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Compan will cavers 
money on first-class Real Es rat ten per ce 
interest, net, payable a Ba "oo ‘ew York, 
and will guarantee the co apenen © all loans made 
through its Ageney. Ail c! 
rower. New York and New ngtand references. 
and full particulars sent on application. ne 
Merrill (late Governor of Iowa), President, 


Address JAMES B. HEARTWELL, Seo’y, 
Drawer 167, Des Moines, Is 
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mos, “ Wide A wake” and “ Fast Asieep.” Canada subscribers must 
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should be sent 7 draft or Posial Money Order. Currency sent by 
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order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mail, 10 
Gents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
nished. ‘or . (tne form most satisfactory and generall 
‘erre’) 2% cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should be remitted. 
Fiymouth Palpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
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The Congregationalist hopes that the ordination 
of Rev. George A. Jackson, by a Council of its 
own denominational order—on which we lately 
commented —will be ‘‘rebuked and disavowed.” 
Its ground is, that the act virtually carried with 
it an indorsement not only of the man but of 
his doctrine. The simple answer to this state- 
ment is, that it sacrifices fact to logic. The Coun- 
cil did not indorse Mr. Jackson’s views, as to a 
future probation, directly or indirectly. And no- 
body was deceived or misled about it. 

The same paper applies to this case the old ar- 
gument: You may be a good Christian and a 
good minister, but we don’t want you in our 
church; go romewhere else. {But in this case the 
man had been born and trained in the Congrega- 
tional church; he loved it; he felt himself in 
closer sympathy with it than with any other. 
‘* There are other denominations,” says the Con- 
gregationalist, ‘‘who, with better conscience, 
could ordain one so believing.” We suppose 
this can only refer to the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. If Mr. Jackson had been ordained in 
either of these denominations, would the Con- 
gregationalist have been willing that ha should’ 
be recognized and treated as a Christian minister ? 
Bat in truth, he belongs with neither of them; 
for he has no disposition to teach the doctrine 
which one of them puts in the fore-front ; ‘and, as 
to the divinity of Christ, he seems in entire sym- 
patl y with the orthodox. If the Congregational 
church has no place for such a man, then no 
church has a place for him. But the action of 
the Council has decided that Congregationalism 
has a place for such men as Mr. Jackson ; an, so 
far from its being thereby placed in a ‘‘ false 
position,” the denomination has shown itself in- 
creasingly true to that Christian catholicity 
which is its most honorable distinction, 





LAST WORDS. 


HIS is the last time we shall address our 

readers before the Presidential election ; and 

it seems appropriate to the occasion to recall, in 

& general way, the course of the canvass, and to 
gather up, as it were, its results. 

The nomination at Baltimore and the canvass 
which followed seem to have quenched what fire 
ef enthusiasm there was in the campaign before 
thatevent. The representative men go lonesomely 
-around without a following. There are no masses, 
except the Republican party massed on one side 
and the Democratic on the other; and the zeal of 
“the latter, never.very hearty toward their candi- 
‘date, is not increased by the experiences of a most 
‘embarrassing and fruitless struggle to elect him. 
‘The anomalous and precarious relation between 
Mr. Greeley and the Democrats has always been 
@ sore point with them; the hammering it has 
received at tie hands of stump-orators has not 
jeseened its irritation; and the only emollient— 
namely, the hope of success—which seemed, a 
few weeks ago, to bring relief, has been all 
used up. 








“It is no wonder, then, that the fervor has died 
out of the canvass. There is left, in the opposition 


| to General Grant, neither the martyr’s devotion 


nor the victor’s exultation. 

It is for lack of worthier fuel, we think, that 
so much slander has been used during this can- 
vars for the purpose of “getting up steam.” 
There has been little for the opposition to do but 
to draw attention away from their own ill-assorted 
coalition, and attempt to destroy the character of 
the administration and its supporters. All such 
attempts seem to have failed. The President and 
his advisers stand before the people after five 
months cf perpetual, relentless assault, in the 
same attitude as at first. No evils have been 
proven to exist that were not equally proven 
before this fight began. Indeed, so complete has 
been the failure of the newer charges that there 
is danger cf a reaction in the public mind, caus- 
ing those faults in the Administration and in the 
management of the Republican party to be over- 
looked or denied, which we desire to see acknow- 
ledged and reformed. 


As for the one-term principle, it will probably 
never be tried again as a political war-cry. Asa 
pretext it is too thin to cover the hungry eager- 
ness ef the “outs ;” as a principle of statemanship 
it is ridiculously insignificant, compared with the 
evils for which it is gravely offered as a cure. 
Nothing has more clearly demonstrated the unfit- 
ness of the Greeley coalition for power, than the 
mockery into which it has converted the discussion 
of a great question by the idle assumption that 
presidential rqtation in office is the synonym of 
civil service reform. 

On the other hand, the Republican party, and 
sober men of all parties, are gathering more and 
more to the support of General Grant, for the fol- 
lowing chief reasons: They know what will be 
the general character of his continued adminis- 
tration, while nobody can prophesy the nature of 
Mr. Gregley’s ; they trust his policy as to the pay- 
ment of the national debt, and they are afraid of 
Mr. Greeley’s; they believe that the evils of; the 
government can be better corrected by the Re- 
publican party, than by a new and anomalous 
one ; they resent the assumption that amnesty 
and reconciliation belong exclusively to Mr. 
Greeley’s friends; they believe that the Repub- 
lican party is as thoroughly in earnest to restore 
the South to prosperity as any party can be, con- 
sistently with security to the great interests for 
which the war was waged ; and, finally, in spite of 
many eloquent appeals, they do permit the 
events and consequences of the rebeliion to infla- 
ence somewhat their choice of men and policies, 

This influence is two-fold. One part of it is 
temporary, and the other is permanent and un- 
alterable. The temporary part rests on the res- 
olution of our people that the issues settled by 
the war shall be put beyond dowbt. The smooth 
assertions of one orator that they are so settled 
will not be believed, while other orators are de: 
claiming to the contrary. Mr. Greeley and his 
Democrats accepting the situation ; Mr. Black 
and his Democrats plotting to reverse it ; Mr. 
Jefferson Davis denying that the war settled any- 
thing except a question of force ; and his Demo- 
crats reviving even that question at the Georgia 
polls—is it surprising that the temporary influ- 
ence of the war survives ? 

But its permanent influence will last as long as 
the men who took partinit. The revelations of 
character which the war made will never be for- 
gotten. Themen who doubted, faltered, secretly 
aided treason, lost courage in great crises, or ia 
any way betrayed, under the fiery trial of the 
war-time, that they could not be depended upon, 
—there men will not be allowed to return to 
power in national affairs. Forgiven they may be; 
restored they may be to local influence and petty 
cffice not too far above the people’s scrutiny; but 
when they appear as leaders of a political party, 
no matter what its pretensions and professions, 
they will ruin that party. In vain they ery, ‘The 
war is over!” The revelation they mads of 
themselves during the war remains. This is the 
fatal weakness of the Democratic party to-day. 


No matter what platform it adopts, no sooner do. 


its crators and leaders take the field than every- 
body recognizes the men who were found wanting 
orce befcre, and who can never be trusted again. 

To sum up all—the campaign has resolved it- 
self into a series of losal fights in the different 
States; and those which Mr. Greeley’s party still 
entertains any hope of carrying are either the 
certainly Democratic States, or the Republican 
States in which the Republican party is divided 
by disgraceful feuds. These divisions, in every 
case, we think, except perhaps that of Missouri, 





have arieen from the distribution of Federal pa- 
tronage. In this State, for instance, Mr. Conk- 
ling’s friends have been favored to the exclusion 
of Mr. Fenton’s friends ; and it is not difficult to 
see that, if the opposition should be successful, itg 
first reform would be substitution of Fenton for 
Conkling, and vice versa, in the formula for the 
distribution of offices. Now, we‘acknowledge the 
evilof patronage, but we want to see it destroyed, 
not merely shifted ; and hence we hope that the 
honest Republicans of New York, and of other 
States in like circumstances, will not waste in 
petty revenges the moral pcwer they shoald ba 
gathering for the work of radical reform. 

After General Grant’s election, we shall doubt- 
less have opportunity to speak plainly of the 
duties which this significant victory will have 
imposed upon the Administration and the Repub- 
lican party. 








THE SPIRIT OF ROMAN CATHOLI- 
CISM. 


O many Protestants, the present attitude of 

the Church of Rome is unaccountable. That 
church is purposely at war with the strongest 
forces of modern @ivilization. She has set herself 
against the union of Italy, and is pfovoking a 
conflict with united Germany. Everywhere in 
Europe she identifies herself with the losing cause 
of despotism. In this country she attacks the 
institution dearest to Americans, our common 
schools. Her head has in the most explicit and 
solemn manner denounced as evil the most char- 
acteristic tendencies of the age—free thought and 
religious toleration. To many, it looks as if this 
consistent hostility to modern progress was due 
either to utter blindness, or to unaccountable 
malignity. 

But this view fails to grasp the interior aim, the 
governing principle, of the Catholic Church. That 
principle is, in a word, beneficent despotism. 

The whole structure of the Church of Rome,—its 
eardinal doctrines, its organization, and all its 
methods-—converge to this one end, to give to the 
clergy absolute power over the people; power 
which in theory at least is to be used for men’s 
moral benefit. 

The Catholic Church claims to be the embodied 
and visible kingdom of God on earth. It assumes 
to itself,—to its pope, bishops, and priests—the 
power which others ascribe only to God himself, of 
ruling men supremely, for their own good. 

A very little consideration shows the consum- 
mate adaptation of the Church’s machinery to 
gain for it this absolute control over its members. 
In its fundamental doctrine, that concerning the 
sacraments, it has a tremendous weapon. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, a man’s eternal welfare de- 
pends on his reception of church rites which only 
the priests can administer. That gives them at 
once an almost irresistible power over believers. 
In the confessional is provided the means of ap- 
plying this control to all the affairs of life. Then, 
the priestly body itself is cut off from marriage 
and all the ties of family life, so that the entire 
affections and energies of its members are concen- 
trated on their own organization. This organiza- 
tion again is perfectly adjusted for harmonious 
action in obedience to the central power. The 
whole body is pervaded by a spirit of implicit obe- 
dience. Its members obey that they may rule. 
The parish-priest makes his people as completely 
subject to him as he is able; he in turn is no les3 
subject to his bishop ; and so on up to the Pope. 

The purpose of supreme control over its follow- 

ers brings the Catholic Church into logical and 
inevitable collision with the tendencies of moder 
life. If men get used to governing themselves 10 
the State, they will want to be their own masters 
in the Church. Popular education does make the 
masses restive under any arbitrary control. Re 
ligious toleration does foster the belief that 00 
church has a monopoly of eternal salvation. Un- 
sectarian schools deprive the priests of theif 
supreme opportunity to fix their grasp on the 
growing mind. All these things the Catholic lead- 
ers perceive with the utmost clearness. In what 
relates to their own interests, they are the keenest 
sighted of men. It is not in blindness, it is not in 
malignity, that they have wheeled their forces 
right across the line of modern progress, They 
know the tremendous risk they encounter in doing 
so. But to decline the battle is to accept defeat. 
If free government and free speech prevail, if 
religious toleration becomes universal, if the 
young are educated in secular schools, then .the 
supreme control of that church over her apt 
is gone forever. She knows it, and she will figh 
against any odds rather than resign her scepter. 





It must be said, that in the Middle Ages the 
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_ assumptions of Catholicism were not without 
penefit to the world. at 
As against a reign of brute force, her despotism 
was in many respects a beneficent and kind one. 
She cid a world of good, and did it largely by the 
yery authority which now looks to us like hateful 
tyranny. She did also much harm. Still, taking 
merits and faults together, her instrumeutality 
bad a cer’ain adaptedness to the conditions of 
medieval society. 

But now Catholicism is at direct variance with 
the strongest forces of the age. The universal 
passion of Christendom is for liberty. Men are 
ready to accept any evils rather than those of 
tyranny. It isof no use to tell them that they 
cannot take care of themselves; they have been 
taken care of by ‘‘ paternal governments” of 
every sort for some thousands of years; and now 
the race feels that it has come of age. To reason, 
to persuasion, to moral influence, it is intensely 
rentitive; against arbitrary authority it is the 
sturdiest of rebels. : 

And therein lies the doom of Catholicism. It is 
not that its doctrine or practice is wholly devoid 
of good; but that it has set itself against the one 
thing which mankind will have at any cost. The 
Pope has issued his bull against the comet, and 
his church has planted itself in the comet’s path. 

From the probable result, we have but two 
ckances of escape. The Catholic Church, unier 
the influence of the many wise and good men 
within it, may radically change its principles, 
and renounce its claim of supreme authority. 
But that would be the greatest of moral mira- 
cles. Should it happen, Catholicism would cease 
to be its present self. 

There is this one other chance for it. Man's re- 
Kigious nature is, we believe, the deepest part of 
him. In the long run, it will prove stronger than 
any other principle. And if this religious instinct 
finds no food elsewhere, —if to it is offered only a 
dreary materialism, a plan of the universe with 
God left out, and with death a step into darkness, 
—then, men may yet desperately turn even toa 
despotism that offers them spiritual comfort. 

But, to say that the inevitable choice is between 
Cathclicism and infidelity, is like saying that the 
inevitable choice of nations is between tyranny 
and anarchy. Despotism, spiritual or temporal, 
is an enormous evil; anarchy or godlessness is 
worse. Ozxly as there is found a union of freedom 
and order is there hope for nations ; only as spiri- 
tual faith and spiritual freedom can be united, is 
there hope for man. 

Protestants have no occasion to war on Cathol- 
icism, except incidentally. When it attacks our 
liberties or our schools, we must fight it. As a 
religious system, controversial attacks on it are 
simply wasted. They are powerless, and they are 
needless. The work of the time, for Protestant 
Christians, is not to destroy, but to build. First 
ofall, they need to thoroughly accept the prin- 
ciple which Rome discards. They must give full- 
est welcome to light and liberty. State churches, 
the imposition of voluminous creeds, and the like 
rusty machinery, must be let go. But above all, 
we must offer men a living Christianity in place 
of a formal Chris‘ianity. The danger is that with 
the rubbich of the past will be thrown away, for 
a time, the priceless treasure of a spiritual faith. 
‘We must present that faith in such nobility 

and sweetness that men shall welcome it. We 
must teach and live a religion so in accordance 
‘with reason, so manly, so open to all truth, so full 
-of the spirit of love, so responsive to all the deep- 
-est wants of the soul, that it shall irresistibly 
aitract and inspire men. By the presentation of 
such a religion, and only thus, can the coming 
generations be saved from utter godlessness, or a 
backward plunge into the slavery of superstition. 








THE HORSE DISEASE. 

EXT to an epidemic among human beings, 
nothing could have so quickly and so 
widely stirred the interest of the public as the 
epizodtic,epihippic, laryr gitic, typhoid, catarrhal, 
diptheric, febrile influenza (if the combined diag- 
noses of the doctors may be trusted) which is 
supposed to have entered this country from Can- 
ada, a few days ago, has spread with startling 
rapidity over New York, New England, and New 
Jersey, and is still extending South and West. It 
has caused the community to realize suddenly 
how intimately connected with our comfort and 
our industry is that ‘ noble animal” which we are 
accustomed to compliment in our school-boy 
compositions, and forget in our maturer years. 
‘To the mass of city people, at least, hurses are 
but a form of power, like steam and wind. But 
now the rolicitude of our urban and suburban 
population for the health of their equine fellow- 





beings is ludicrously active. Farriers, jockeys, | 
veterinary surgeons, and ‘‘ horsey men” generally, ~ 


have become the most important individuals be- 
fore the public. They are admiringly interviewed, 
reverentially quoted, and more talked about than 
the Presidential-election. Many a high-minded 
philosopher, by the way, who has hitherto 
sneered at General Grant’s knowledge of the road 
and the stable, would be secretly thankful for a 
Proclamation declaring precisely what is good 
for the horsé-influenza ! 

Fortunately, there is no ground for panic. Al- 
though the prescriptions of the knowing ones are 
somew bat discordant, they all agree in the opinion 
that this disease is nothing new, and that it is, un- 
der suitable care, not likely to be fatal. So dan- 
gerous and alarming as the spinal meningitis, for 
instance, which appeared among domestic animals 
some timeago, it certainly is not, though its greater 
prevalence may make its results temporarily more 
inconvenient to the community. 

Of course the venders of patent horse-mediciaes, 
liniments, etc., are doing their utmost to turn the 
popular excitement on this subject to their own 
advantage. But the best authorities seem to be of 
opinion that this influenza should not be met with 
**heroic” treatment, sach as drenching or blood- 
letting. The barbarisms of ancient medical prac- 
tice, driven by science out of the field of human 
maladies, seem to have maintained themselves in 
the world of- horses, as a last refuge; and it will 
doubtless take a long time to dislodge them, since 
the unfortunate patients cannot change upon con- 
viction from one school or practitioner to another. 
It is, therefore a comfort to find, in the present 
crisis, that the most eminent counsellors advise 
rest, good nursing and mild medicines, just as 
they would for folks! In some of the largest city 
railroad stables the treatment is homemopathic. 

Among the most sensible and trustworthy of the 
countless communications to the daily papers on 
this subject are the remarks to the Sun reporter 
of Mr. Robert Bonner (whose thorough knowledge 
and great personal and pecuniary interest in this 
matter are well known) and the letter of Dr. A- 


| Liantard, Veterinary Surgeon to the Board of 


Health. 

Mr. Bonner regards the disease as influenza, 
having ascertained that the victims are seized 
with a short, dry cough, followed by running from 
the nostrils and eyes and general depression and 
languor. He insists upon rest and suitable food, 
and thinks that this treatment commenced in 
time will effect a speedy recovery. In his own 
stables, he is disinfecting with sprinkled carbolic 
acid, feeding reduced rations (grass and bran) and 
not exercising any of his valuable stock. Hegives 
moreover the assurance that (up to last Thursday) 
no valuable horses, so far as he could learn, had 
been affected by the disorder. 

Dr. Liantard likewise insists upon total cessa- 
tion of work, and declares that ‘it is certain that 
the conditions of the disease do not indicate blood- 
letting, purgations, artificial sedatives or setons, 
etec., especially debilitating in their nature.” He 
recommends first and foremost, hygienic treat- 
ment—comfortable temperature of the stables, 
blanketing, according to the atmosphere, bandag- 
ing of the extremities after hard rubbing, wiping 
of the nostrils with vinegar and water, warm 
gtuels, scalded washes and oats mixed with flax- 
seed, through ventilation, cleaning, whitewashing 
and disinfection of the stables. As suitable medi- 
cines, he mentions anodyne cough mixtures, mild 
counter-irritants of the throat, such as liniment, 
mustard-plaster or boiling-water fumigations, and 
subsequently stimulants, particularly carbonate 
of ammonia mixed with camphor. The homepa- 
thists here are using aconite and belladonna, and 
in Buffalo, aconite and stibium in the first stage, 
and arsenicum and nux-vomica in the second. 

The sensational story that this disease may be 
communicated from horses to men need cause no 
special alarm. At this season of the year, when 
people find thin clothing too light and winter gar- 
ments too heavy ; when they swelter in the house 
if the furnace is going, and shiver if it is not; 
when the sun and the soil conspire to betray the 
careless,—colds and influenzas are always preva- 
lent. It is likely enough that the atmospheric 
causes, which have rendered our horses peculiarly 
liable to such attacks, may be operative likewise 
upon ourselves; but there is no other probable 
connection, in this case, between their disease 
and ours. The foolish exposures and neglect of 
sanitary precautions in which men and women 
habitually indulge at this climatic crisis of the 
year, give ground enough for apprehension and 
warning, without the assumption of any malig- 
tant influence emanating from equine hay-fever. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. _. 


io Golden Age, in a sarcastic paragraph on 
Dr. Prime’s Fifteen Years of Prayer, unwit- 
tingly does the author an injustice. In giving an 
account of the origin of the “ Fulton Street Prayer- 
Meeting,” the latter tells an anecdote or two to 
thow how, in a time of great commercial depres- 
tion (1857), the attention of certain persons was 
specially aroused. A lad was heard, in the loft of 
a store, “ pleading with God that his father might not 
fail. The father did not fail.”” On this and another 
similar story, which, taken alone, might indeed seem 
to bear the construction here put upon them, the 
Golden Age remarks: 

“All of which Dr. Prime tells us with the utmost 
sang froid, and a child-like simplicity of faith truly 
wonaerful of course. Miracles are wrought, miraoies 
of saving and of healing. and we begin to wonder as 
we read whether the earth is solid or whether we 
cream. But the financial demoastrations are the most 
overpoweling, and after such anquestionable evidence 
as Dr. Prime presents, the only wonder is thatour mer- 
chaats do rot invest largely at once in the Fulton 
street stock as a paying business transavtion.”’ 

We sympathize with the leading purpose of these 
remarks, and some more of the same sort in the same 
article,—to decry the presumption of fanaticism and 
rescue true religion from the bad effects of injudicious 
advocacy. But to found such a protest on the 
Fiftecn Years is not just. On page 18, the true aim 
and spirit of the Fulton Sireet Prayer-meeting are 
given in this explicit language: 

“It was simply to pray together once a week—for 
what? Not deliverance from temporal necessities and 
embarrassments, though these were everywhere, But 
the great errand was to pray for the OUTPOURING oF 
THE Hoy Spirit. This was the necessi/y and the ob- 
jectof desire.”’ 


The emphatic typography is all the author's, and 


‘geems to have been employed expressly to obviate the 


inference which our neighbor has erroneously, though 
perhaps naturally, drawn from some expressions in a 
previous chapter. Without doubt, the doctrine of Dr, 
Prime, and that of the conductors of the Fulton Street 
Prayer Meeting, on the subject of prayer, is like that 
of all enlightened Christians, and even of the illuminaté 
among the heathen,—that men are permitted to ask of 
the Divine Providence temporal good, but always in 
deference tothe Divine Will; whilethe prayer for spirit- 
ual blessings takes hold on the Mercy Seat with “holy 
boldness,’”’ and pleads a positive promise as assurance 
of success, 


—The Boston Daily Advertiser has a column or 
two of ‘Gossip from Rome,” which presents to those 
who are familiar with the old city a most inspiring 
picture of the transformation now going on there 
under the magic influence of a progressive govera- 
ment. On every side, the ground is being turned up 
for building purposes, and for the widening and ex- 
tending of streets that have been undisturbed for 
centuries; and, of course, a multitude of rare objacts 
ef art,—mosaic pavements, relics of ancient monu- 
ments, statues of marble and bronzs, pillars, bas- 
reliefs, tools, medals, etc., etc.,—are brought to the 
surface. In some cases, buried rooms have been 
opened, decorated with well-preserved frescoes; and, 
says the correspondent: 

‘To form some idea of the accumulation of soil in 
Rome, these roome, which a were on the high- 
est floor of the ancient house to which they belonged, 
are on a level now with the modern celiars.”’ 

Eut the fact most interesting to us is contained in 
the following paragraph :— 

“The levelling of theslope of Mt. Palatine under the 
Velia has seemed to 13t lose any number of little ends 
of promises for the disentangling of the archwologieal 
skeins of the Forum and Palatine. In a forcnight all 
the grassy slope between the arches of Titus and Con- 
stantine wiil becleared away. The rg: already exca- 
vated looks like a miniature Pompeii; there are ruins 
of baths, broken walls, and pavements of coarse mo- 
ssics, There is also the trace of a small Christian 
church to be seen; a double abais, and on some of the 
marble slabs of ite pavement are Christian signsa—the 
palm, the dove, and the Greek name of Christ.”’ 


—The itemizer informs us that ‘a subscription 
is ssid to have been started in Bombay for the erection 
of a temple of Vishnu in London.”’ From other di- 
rections we learn, too, that similar subscriptions are 
going the rounds in London itself. An Archbishop of 
the English Church sounds the alarm that the ass ia 
about to saddle his owner, that the trout and the gud- 
geon are preparing to go cockney-fishing; in a word, 
that the “heathen’’ have the assurance to propose 
the conversion of the people of England, the Foreign 
Mierionary Society evangelically included. From these 
symptoms, taken with the well-known fact that Lon- 
don society is now illumined with the presence of many 
wealthy and intelligent East Indians—so intelligent 
that the English papers were filled, the other day, with 
well-written replies from genuine Orientals to His 
Grace of Canterkury on the ‘“‘ heathen” question—we 
suppose there is really some truth in the rumor that 
these Hindoo Hannibals mean to counteract the ag- 
gressive movements of Christian evangelism with a 
little Gentile thundering at our own gates. 

There certainly is a droll aspect to these facts, and 
we canr ot help laughing at the consternation of some 
of our English friends, as though there were really 
something alarming in this prospect of having our 
own missionary chalice commended back again to our 
lips. But it is a much more serious thought that the 
Christians of the nineteenth century should have so 
little confidence in their own cause,-so little faith in 
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the supremacy and the power of Christ, so little loyalty 
to Truth in the abstract—wherever it may lie—as to 
view the prospect of closer quarters between Truth 
and Error, under whatever circumstances brought 
about, as matter of anxiety rather than of infinite 
congratulation. 

We have seen also the announcement of the forma- 
tion of a “ Hebrew Society for the conversion of the 

Society for the conversion of the Jews!’” And why 
not, pray? The right to such reciprocity of interest— 
and, according to our theory, the duty—are indispu- 
table. For ourselves, we are perhaps hardly up to the 
point of taking pew-stock in the Pagoda, or becoming 
a life member in the Society for the conversicn of the 
converters, but we should be recreant to the noblest 
claims of the Christian faith, if we did not welcome 
to the arena of conflict these and all other defenders 
of what they sincerely believe. We can say with 
Milton, “Let Truth and Error grapple!’”’—we are not 
at all afraid but that God will take care of the Right. 


—George William Curtis, in the last, ‘‘ Easy 
Chair,” alluding to William Tell, raises the question 
parenthetically whether the scholars will longer leave 
us apy William Tell. It is with regret that takes 
hold on our very earliest and dearest associations that 
‘we announce to our readers that this question has al- 
ready been set forever at rest by the sacrifice of the 
whole beautiful and inspiring myth,—Gessier and his 
cap, the apple and the hidden arrow, the storm on the 
lake and the shaft to the tyrant’s heart, and all. 

We have long clung to the hope that the whole pre- 
tense of archzological discovery inimical to the glo- 
rious old legend would turn out to be a weak invention 
of some irresponsible seeker after notoriety. But now 
it is the Swiss themselves —the Historical Society of the 
old cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unter walden and 
Zurich—that with rare moral courage have torn the 
legendary veil from the true Listory of their country, 
and demolished a web of romance which was inwoven, 
not only with the tenderest sentiments, but with the 
‘very political institutions, of the Swiss people. About 
a hundred years ago the Genevese preacher, Freuden- 
‘berger, made a similar attempt and his essay was pub- 
licly burned at the gallows of Altorf. Butnow Pro- 
fessor Kopp, of Lucerne, more successful under the 

‘auspices of a national society, has produced incontro- 
veriible evidence to establish the following conclu- 
‘sions: 

“There never was a Landvogt Gessler, nor a William 
Tell. Tell never refused to lift his hat, never fired at 
‘an apple placed on his son's head, although the very 
crors-bow with which the deed was done is exhibited 
at Zurich; he never crossed the Lake of Lucerne in 
‘a tempest of wind and rain; he never boldly jumped 
upon the Teil-platte, never spoke his speech in the de- 

e.at Kusnach, and never shot the Landvogt. What 
“is mere, the inhabitants of Uri, Schwyz and Unter- 
walden never met by night on the Riitli. Johanne; 
von Miller, the great historian, adopts the mythical 
‘tory and tells it in his History of Switzerland as if 
absolutely true; but the chroniclers of the period 
iknow nothing of Wiliam Teli, and the story appears 
for the first time a century and a half later. opp 
a#killfully separates the legendary matter from the his- 
‘torical facts, and with the records in his hand esti- 
enates at their true value the fables which were first 
eGregsca up as historical narratives by Tschudi.”’ 

O ruthless science! O hyena archzwology! Do not, 
“we bereech you, begin to rummage for evidences of the 
non-existence of Washington; nor reveal to our great- 
great-grandchildren, that the tragic story of Lincoln’s 
assassination was founded on a sensation novelette in 
the New York Ledger. 


—Among the agencies for the amelioration of 
‘the needy, which are beginning to swarm so at the 
spresent day, we are happy to recognize the “ Business 
‘Women’s Union,” of Brooklyn, an association of la- 
-dies whose mission is to furnish to the large class of 
women engaged in industrial pursuits comfortable 
homes at reasonable rates, ani surround them with 
-other influences of a refined and elevating character. 
‘This Association, whose object must, on its very state- 
ament, commend itself to every philanthropist, though 

but recently formed, bas met with the most gratifying 
success. Its building— the **Home for Business Women,” 
80 Willoughby street—though very large, is already 
proved inadequate to accommodate the numerous ap- 
‘plicants for bcard, and is undergoing extensive altera- 
tions and improvements. A side extension and a two- 
story mansard roof have been added, giving a total of 
fifty-one bed-rooms; the dining-room and parlors 
have been greatly enlarged; and the whole house will 
be fitted up with the modern conveniences and warmed 

’ throughout by a steam-heater. The parlors are ad- 
Imirably fitted for readings, lectures, concerts, drawing- 
room plays, etc., etc., and may at any time be rented 
for such purposes, 

It will be seen from this and similar projects that 

the day of‘putting off the poor with the leavings of 
‘the rich is passed away. Such accommodations as 
these might be gladly accepted by many of us as bet- 
ter than what we get at home. When ‘the purchase 
and building debt is discharged, it is confidently be- 
lieved that this institution will become entirely self- 
supporting. It is expected that the house will be ready 
for new boarders by the lst of November; and applica- 
tion by letter may be made at any time. 


—When a faithful father is chastising a beloved 
fon, it would scarcely be either acceptable or bene- 
“ficial for a neighbor to step in with a “ That’s right— 
.give it to him!” and an extra lick, on the public 
account. Therefore, when a Boston paper administers 
the rod to a Boston community for false pretenses in 
-gesthetic matters, and sets them down even below 





‘New York in taste and refinement, we would not 
hasten to indorse such fearful severity in the family 
government, but only refer to it by way of taking to 
ourselves that legitimate comfort that the boy who 
munches his premium bun derives from the abject- 
ness of the little wretch on the dunce-stool in the 
corner.’ To ‘neglect a Rubinstein!”—and in Boston, 
too! Oh, dear, dear! this is something very sad! But 
see how the Boston Globe administers the rod of 
“ Jessie’ :— 

“We pooh-pooh the musical taste of New York, 
and vaunt ourselves as the most refined and z:thetic 
musical public in the country, and yet we refuse to 
make four concerts at which a Rubinstein appears 
remunerative, while despised New York demands 
twelve concerts and crowds the house at each, the last 
concert drawing a ater audience and ereating a 
more hearty enthusiasm, if that be possible, than the 
first. An artist like Rubinstein does not appear once 
in an age and his equal has never visited this country 
before. The benefit his visit among us will be to the 
musical art in this country is inca\culable, and yet for 
some cause or other our refined and vaingiorious 
public refuses to patronize him in proportion to his 
claims upon their attention. Weshall have to lower 
our crest, and bear the reputation that is already 
given us, of loving music only in proportion to its 
sensational character; of craving after gigantic and 
showy jubilees, with their firing of cannon, ringing of 
bells, and massing of numbers; their noisy emptiness 
and their bombastic self-assertion.”’ 


The Household. 


HOW THE RIVER GETS TO THE SEA. 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


WAY up in New York State, near the Hud- 
son river Highlands, lies a chain of little lakes, 
sleeping in the lap of the hills. 

Once upon a time, in this happy valley, astream was 
born. Clear and sparkling and pure, it started on 
its journey to join the river Hudson, and find the 
broad sea. Through wild mountain passes, over 
broken rocks, under the cool shade of trees, through 
lovely valleys, the beautiful stream !took its way to 
the Hudson. 

Thus it flowed on for ages, till the great city down 
below grew large and dusty, and a great cry went up. 
Little children in dirty alleys, grown men in offices, 
women in kitchens, and the sick in hospitals, all 
joined in the cry of “Water—pure water—more 
water.” 

So the men who manage the city affairs, cast lonzing 
eyes on this lovely river,—ané straightway they went 
to work. Workmen were hired, stone quarried out of 
the rock, tunnels dug, and bridges built. 

After five years of work, and twelve millions of dol- 
lars spent, there could be seen a splendid stone tunnel, 
all the way from the crystal river, down by the side of 
the Hudson. Over the bustling brooks, through towns 
and villages, over the roadways, down to the suffering 
city below. 

Still the stream ran on to the Hudson, and never 
dreamed of the glorious work waiting forit. When at 
last the whole was done, with its ventilating towers 
every mile, and its immense reservoirs in the dusty 
city, it was time to stop the journey of the river. 

So a dam was built, a few miles from where it joined 
the Hudson. The water thus prevented from continu- 
ing its journey, ran out over the country, and formed 
a beautiful pond among the hills. 

But still it longed to join the sea. And finally it 
found the opening into the tunnel, eight feet high, 
and away it rushed. It was dark and lonely at first 
but the towers let in some light, and any way it 
couldn’t help running down toward the sea. So on it 
went, through the towns and over ravines, for forty 
miles, before it reached a monstrous stone basin near 
the city. 

Now it seemed rather discouraging about reaching 
the sea, but by and by small doors opened here and 
there, and the clear water ran out, to find itself in dark 
pipes. under the streets. Every little way were sm wler 
doors, and into every one the waters rushed, till at 
last the pearly mountain brook burst out at the ends 
of thousands of little pipes, filling the cups of thirsty 
babies, boiling the pot for dinner, cleaning the dirty 
faces, washing the clothe3, scrubbing the doors and 
windows, sprinkling the streets, putting out the fires, 
springing up in gentlemen’s yards intosparkling foun- 
tains, and in a thousand ways making itself indispen- 
sably useful. 

Oh! there were hundreds of things for that busy little 
stream to do in the dirty city, and well and nobly 
it did them. As fast as one gallon was used up, 
another came from the lovely little lake3, through the 
long tunnel, and so the merry daucing stream was 
turned into a sober working river. 

Still it was on its way to the sea, and the men who 
provided the Aqueduct and the Resevoir, had arranged 
another set of pipes to help it on. When the clear 
water had done its work, washing faces or clothes or 
streets, and filled itself with the dust it had taken out, 
it was thrown into sinks and ditches and drains. 
There it found other pipes, not so clean and sweet as 
those that coaxed it from its mountain home. But 
down it went, into the sewers, under the streets again, 
carrying with it the filth and refuse of a vast city. 

And at last it reached the deep sea, changed indeed 
from thesparkling mountain lakes where it had birth; 
but who will not honor it—black and foul as it is—for 
the noble work it has done in the world? 




















I needn’t tell you New York children the name of 
the river, for you hear it a dozen times a day, but to 
other young folks I’ll say, it is called the Croton river, 
and that long stone tunnel is the Croton Aqueduct, 

What the Croton does for New York, other rivera do 
for other cities. 

Away out in Chicago, we have no mountain stream,— 
for alas! we have no mountains—so we had to coax 
Lake Michigan up into our houses. 








OUR BOY. 
BY CHRISTINA JASPAR. 


E came to our house when he was a year old, 

to stay until Father could find a place for him 

to board. You see, he had no father or home of his 

own. Aftera little while, we no longer asked people 

if they wanted to take a child. Now he is four years 
old, and we love him like our own brother. 

We called him Phil Sheridan; but that name did 
not satisfy him. When Mr. Beecher’s picture cams 
with the Plymouth Pulpit, and we all assembled for a 
season of admiration, Sherrie, after gazing at it in- 
tently for the longest time he was ever known to keep 
still, turned square around, and announced: 

“Now, look a here, my name oon be (is not) General 
Sherindan ; it be Henry Ward Beecher! Now 
memmy !”? 

And, indeed, we had to remember. Any supplica- 
tions, commands, or entreaties to our “ Sherrie’ were 
regarded with sublime indifference. He manifested 
a dignified disapproval of Henry; called Henry Ward, 
he kindly condescended to listen; we had only to add 
Beecher and his affability would melt a heart of 
stone. i 

And this is not all Mr. Beecher has done for him. 
No, indeed! The next morning after he proclaimed 
his name, when the time to comb his hair came, no 
boy was to befound. That was nothing strange, for 
Sherrie’s daily trial was to have his hair combed. 

“It’s no use! This must be stopped! An hour 
can’t be spent every morning in trying to get that 
boy’s hair combed!”’ 

And we came down from our useless search in the 
garret with very decided movements. Mother held 
up a warning finger at the parlor door. We peeped 
in. Wonder of wonders! With the earnest expres- 
sion of a young artist, Sherrie was studying Mr. Beech- 
er’s picture, while he dipped the hated comb in 
Mother’s best preserve dish—which, half full of water, 
stood on the sofa—and applied it to his dripping 
head. Finding it useless to try to retreat, he cast a 
look of pride at his model, and said: 

“T’th fixin’ my hair like Mither Beecher’s; don’t it 
look pearty!”’ 

We were wise enough to assist him in his artistic 
attempts, and since then have had no trouble with 
him, 

Nor does his devotion stop here; for, being asked by 
one of two gent!emen who had been rather earnestly 
discussing Grarnt and Greeley, whom he should vote for, 
he promptly replied: “I’th a goin’ for Beecher, ’cause 
he don’t thwear—mamma said so! ITll gi’e ye an 
el’gant flag if you’ll go for him!’’ Wasn't that good 
electioneering ? 

Do you suppose Mr. Beecher, preaching to thou- 
sands of people away off in Brooklyn, ever thought 
he was teaching a little boy in Maine how to comb his 
hair? Ever thought he was teaching our little 
Beecher not to swing on the doors, pick the plums 
out of his pudding, pull Skip’s tail, or tease the cat? 
Of course he could not, because he did not know 
there was such a little boy. It is queer to think about, 
isn’t it? 

Last night, while we were holding a little jubilee 
over the arrival of “Wide Awake’’ and “ Fast 
Asleep,’”’ Beecher asked, soberly, ‘‘Marmar, whose 
be they?’ “They are mine; why?’ ‘’Cause; won’t 
marmar gi’e them to me? I'll gi’e ye my new ham- 
mer if you will.’’ It could not have been a greater 
sacrifice for Grant to give up his nomination. 
“What do you want to do with them, dear?” mother 
asked. ‘Fleart (flirt) with this one,’ giviag & 
roguish glance to“ Wide Awake,” “ and kith this one 
when the wakes up,’”’ looking tenderly at “Fast 
Asleep.”’ 








THE MEETING IN THE CHERRY- 
TREE, 
BY A LITTLE BOY’S MAMMA. 


NE bright midsummer’s afternoon, about 

the time of the katydids’ great jubilee, Harry 
came running into the house with the. announcement 
that the old cherry-tree in the orchard was full of 
birds, all flying about, and “all talking at once.’ 
Mamma went to look, and, sure enough, there they 
were, fluttering and twittering and chattering “all 
at once,” as Harry said. Harry was in a state of 
much excitement for the remainder of the day, trying 
to discover the cause of all this commotion. And that 
evening, sitting in his, little chair, with his head in 
mamma’s lap, he found out all about it. And this is 
the story Harry heard: - 
There is to be, in a few days, a great election 
among the birds, and as it was causing unusual ex- 
citement, it was proposed that, for once, their mates 
should be allowed to yote—or, in a word, that female 
suffrage be allowed. This proposition caused, you 
may be sure, considerable fluttering throughout the 
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neste, and this afternoon, a large party of the ladies 
peir g together, the question was fully discussed. 

“Now, these bird mammas and sisters had met to 
consult what was best to be done for a family of or- 
pbans which had just been thrown upon the commu- 
nity for support, by the loss of both parents. The 
father ¥as devoured by a wild beast, in the shape of 
the Maltese cat; and the mother—O Harry, just 

think!—was stoned. to death by some cruel boys. So 
these poor little birdlings were fatherless and mother- 
jess, 20d some one must provide for them or they 
would starve. 

“After this matter bad been ta!ked over and de- 
cided upon, the question of female birds’ rights was 
proveht up, and, especially, the absorbing topic of 
their voting at the comimg election. 

“¢ Well, for my part,’ said Mrs. Jenny Wren, a 
plump brisk little body in a brown dress, ‘for my 
part, I think a female’s place is in her nest, or feeding 
her birdlings. What’s to become of our children and 
our neste, I’d like to know? How are our little ones 
to be educated, taught to know the best varieties of 
bugs and worms, and where to find them? Who's to 
teach them to fiy, and all the other branches of learn- 
ing they must acquire before they will be enabled to 
earn their own living successfully? I’m sure if I 
went gadding about to caucusses and mass-meetings 
¢s much as Wren does, the poor dears would fare 
hardly indeed!’ So speaking, with an energetic nod 
of her head, she resumed her perch. 

“The stylish Madame De Blue Jay, smoothing down 
her silken robe and giving a side-long glance to see if 
her tsil-was plumed to the proper Grecian curve, 
languidly remarked that her time was so occupied in 
trying to keep up wifb the fashions, that she feared 
she could not attend toit. However, she would wait 
and consult her particular friend, Mrs. General Cock 
Robin, before giving her opinion. 

“Mrs. Bobolink, a plain, quiet bird, with a mild but 
care-worn ccuntenance, looking as though her jovial, 
noisy husband, with his rollicking songs and his gay 
club life, caused her some anxiety, said that it would 
be impossible for her to find the time to attend polit- 
ical meetings, for Robert’s time was so occupied witb 
his songs and bis club that she tock mostot the care of 
providing for the family on herself. 

“The Widow Blackbird, dressed in mourning from 
head to foot, had no home nor family,—poor thing !— 
and was ready to throw herself into political life that 
she might forget her sorrows. Her sad history is 
brief, but one which is not uncommon to birdkind. 
Her husband had always been poor, but honest, getting 
his living in a lawful manner—thatis, by catching 
worms and bugs—until cne unlucky day, when he 
was tempted, being tired of plain fare, to go into a 
farmer’s corn-field in search of that luxury to the 
feathered race—corn. In a few moments after enter- 
ing the field he was shot by the farmer, and Mrs. B. 
was left a widow and her interesting family of four 
beautiful children fatherless. However, these sam3 
children were the chief comfort of her lonely widow- 
hood. She could not be entirely bereaved while they 
were left to console her. She worked early and late 
for their support, and one day she had been particu- 
lariy successful in obtaining fat worms and choice 
‘bugs, and was hurrying home, almost cheerful once 
more, when, on reaching the tree, she found that her 
nest, her darlings, were gone! All snatched away at 
one fell swoop! All her little, innocent birdlings, 
‘whom she had watched and reared so faithfully and 
tenderly, gone forever! And just going over the brow 
of the hill were the invaders who had done this cruel 
deed; while, borne aloft in triumph, she saw her little 
ones carried away to captivity and death, and with 
them the nest, the dear home which she and her mate 
had built together, in the happy days of early sum- 
mer, when first the y went to housekeeping, and every 
twig in which was dear to her, woven in as it was with 
memories of .her lost companion. And who could 
have done this cruel thing? Ah! I grieve to tell 
you. It was no monster of cruelty, no hard-hearted 
wretches ; but it was two little, merry, rosy-faced 
boys.” . 

“But, mamma,’ here interposed Harry, “it isn’t 
wrong to take blackbirds’ nests, is it? Why, they 
steal the corn; and Jerry says they are a nuisance, 
and it’s a good thing to get rid cf them.” 

“Oh yes, Harry,’ replied his mother; “ it is a sad 
thing to rob any bird of her nest and young. And 
then it is not always black birds’ nests that are taken. 
It is as often those whose presence is a pleasure and a 
‘benefit to us who are thus despoiled, as it is the ones 
who do mischief.”’ 

Harry’s serious face showed that he had received an 
impression he would not soon forget, while his mam- 
ma went on with her story. 

“The next to address the company was Mrs. Oriole, 
the dashing wife of Baltimore Oriole, Esq , a distant 
relative of the Robin family, who,in a gay, flame- 
colored suit, rose and declared it to be her opinion 
that this move was a move in the right direction; 
that she thought because the gentlemen-birds did all 
the singing, it was like their impudence to wish to do 
all the voting, too; that, for her part, she felt per- 
feotly safe about the broed when away from them, 
and if other people would only show a little common- 
Sense, and hang their nests to the twigs as her family 
‘Cid, instead of sticking them on the branches where 
‘@By one could reach them, they too could leave their 
mests without danger. After delivering this speech, 
‘Without once taking breath, she shut her bill and 


‘Waited complacently ior further proceedings, 








“During the chattering that followed this harangue 
Mrs. Barn Swallow came in and quietly took a perch 
near Madame De Blue Jay, whereupon that elegant 
individual turned up her bill in disgust, and pro- 
tested that she should certainly faint, that she n ver 
could endure the stable odor—it always made her 
sick. PoorfMrs. Swallow, with a humble apology, re 
moved to the farther side of the tree. Mrs. Plover 
and her daughter also came in late, and as they are 
very tall, with especially long legs, and wear very 
short dresses, some of the respectable matrons looked 
rather scandalized, and Mrs. Yellow-Hammer sug- 
gested to Mrs. Linnet that pantalets would not come 
amiss. ; 

“There were many other ladies present, some of 
whom expressed their opinions, while some were 
content to follow in the lead of the rest. 

* Pretty, modest little Mrs. Thrush, and Mrs. Song 
Sparrow, in a suit of russet gray, were willing to do 
as the majority did, although they would prefer to 
remain at home, 

“Mrs. Goldfinch, Mrs. Fly- Catcher, Mrs. Wood 
Sparrow, Mrs. Ground Robin, Mrs. Warbler, Mrs. 
Veery, and Mrs. Peewee were of no particular opinion, 
were contented as they were, but were ready to sup- 
port their sisters in any movement which would give 
more real privileges, 

“ Mrs. Cow-Bunting, who is a very bad neighbor, 
given to entering people’s houses without invitation, 
was shunned by the rest of the company, and was 
forced to occupy a branch all by herself. She was 
loudly in favor of the new movement, evidently think- 
ing she would have a fine opportunity for her thiev- 
ish trade if the females would all go off to political 
meetings. 

“ At this stage of the proceedings, a mischievous Cat- 
Bird who had been listening to the speeches with 
much amusement, suddenly imitated, very loudly, the 
mew of a cat, directly under the tree. Tho effect 
was startling. In a moment the tree was empty, and 
flocks of birds could ‘be seen flying distractedly in ail 
directions. The meeting was thus broken up without 
coming to a decision on the important question; but 
in two days the great election will take place, and 
next week I will tell you the result of this meeting, 
and also the story of ‘Cock Robin’s Election.’ ” 





UNCLE DAN’S ROPE. 
BY ELIZABETH SILL. 


NRANK’S mother was called down from the 
nursery one morning to attend to something 
which would probably detain her some time; and bo- 
fore she left the room she tock Frank’s reins, with 
which he had been playing horse, and tied him toa 
leg of the bedstead. Then she gave him some picture- 
books, and playthings, to amuse himself with while 
she was gone; cast one look around the room to see 
that there was nothing within his reach by which he 
might free himself, and wert down stairs with an easy 
mind. 

You may think it was rather hard treatment to tie 
up a boy of six years old, who had at the time deserved 
no punishment, but the fact was that Frank was a 
great runaway. His mother had several times left him 
with strict instructions not to go out of the room, but 
no sooner was she well out of the way than Master 
Frank would slip quickly down stairs, open the front 
door softly, and be off. Once he was gone nearly all 
day, which, as his parents lived in the city of New 
York, was really alarming; and was only found by tel- 
egraphing to all the police-stations. His mother suf- 
fered so much distress about him that it made her i!1] 
for several days, and although she was so delighted to 
see him brought home safe at last, that it was very 
hard for her to punish him, yet she did oblige herself 
to do go on his own account; for she knew that herana 
terrible risk, of either losing his life, or of being car- 
ried off where she would never see him again, unless 
this bad habit was checked. This is the explanation 
of the tying up. 

But Frank was not the only person in the nursery; 
his little brother Julian was on the opposite side of the 
room building a house with blocks. Julian was twe 
years younger than Frank, but he was not tied up, 
at least, not with anything you could see. 

Frank played for a while with his toys and books 
and then he began to get restless, and to look about for 
some means of getting loose. As he did so, he spied 
his mother’s scissors—which she had overlooked—lying 
on the floor, about half-way across the room, and con- 
siderably beyond hisreach. There was a tape tied 
to them by which they could be fastened to her 
waist. 

Frank considered for some minutes how he should 
get at the scissors; there-was nothing anywhere near 
him long enough to reach them. At last he stooped 
down and looked under the bed, and then, crawling 
under, he brought out an old cane of his father’s with 
a crook on one end, with which he and Julian often 
played horse. He stretched it out toward the scissors 
and found that he could just reach the tape, and after 
several trials he succeeded in hooking the cane into it. 
After this he had no more difficulty; he drew the 
scissors up to him, cut the reins which fastened him, 
and went softly out of the room, unnoticed by Julian, 
who was completely absorbed in his blocks. . 

He had seen a target company go past the window 
that morning, and was full of the idea of going to see 
them shoot. Nobody seemed to be about the halls; 


Lurse was out walking with thebaby; Jane the house- 
maid was cleaning the silver in the pantry, and his 
mother was inthe kitchen. So Frank thought he had 
a free field, and could slip off without being seen. But 
when he had opened the front door quietly, and had 
fairly started, who should he meet just coming up the 
street, but his uncle Dan. 

Uncle Dan, who had some acquaintance with Frank's 
ways, immediately asked where he was going, to 
which Frank, who,though he wasso very mischievous, 
wes not a deceitful or an untruthful boy, answered 
boldly, “To see the target-shooters.” 

But Uncle Dan thought he had better go back with 
him to the houge, and wait until he could take him 
some other Gay to see the target-shooting, and Frank, 
—who had learned by @xperience that Uncle Dan’s 
promises were always made in sincerity and not 
mere’y to put him off,—consenting to this, they went 
back together. . ‘ : 

In the meantime Frank's mother had gone upstairs to 
the nursery and was greatly alarmed at not finding him 
there. She questioned Julian, but it was evident that 
he had seen nothing of what had passed. She went 
over to the place where she had tied Frank, saw the 
scissors and the ragged cut in the reins, and then she 
knew that her boy must have run away again; andshe 
was just hurrying down stairs to look for him, when 
she was at once relieved and astonished by seemg 
Uncle Dan walk in holding him by the hand. 

*] left bim in the nursery tied up and perfenstly safe 
as I thought,” said sha, “and in some way he managed 
to get the scissors and cut therope. I do not know 

what I shall do with him.”’ : 

** We shall have tosend him to Barnum’s and have 
him put in one of those strong cages that they keep 
the lions in,” gaid Uncle Dan, with a very serious air 
“but in the meantime, sister, you should tie him with 
something stronger than a rope.”’ 

Frank’s mother understood, but Frank did not, and 
he bad asked, ** With what? tie me with what?—with 


seemed to hear him. At last hesat down and took the 
little bey between his knees. 

“Frank” eaid he, ‘did you ever hear of Casabianca?’”’ 

«The boy stood on the burning deck’ ?” said Frank 
in one breath, ‘‘ yes—I can say that.’’ 

“You know,”’ continued his uncle, “ that his father— 
the captain—placed him ata certain post on the ship 
while the battle was going on, and told him to stay 
there and watch it. By and by his father was very 
badly wounded—the ship got on fire—Oasabianca saw 
the flames coming nearer and nearer to him. Did he 
want to stay there?” 

“No,” said Frank eagerly, ‘“‘he called to his father 
‘Must I stay? Must I stay?’ and he didn't hear him.” 

“Oh! then perhaps he was tied, and could not get 
away,” continued Uncle Dan, 

“*No,” replied Frank shaking his head, *‘he wasn't— 
I don’t believe he was.” 

“ Why, what made him stay then? he knew that there 
was a great deal of powder on the ship, and that as 
socn as the fire reached it the ship would be blown up, 
and he would be killed, or perhaps burnt up before 
that. What kept him there ?”’ 

Frank began to see the upshot of all this; he looked 
down rather sheepiehly and played with Uncle Dan’s 
watch-chain. “I s’pose he thought he ought to stay, 
because his father put him there,” said he at last in 
rather a low voice.” 

“That’s it, my boy; then you see there’s something 
stronger than a rope to holda boy; duty, Frankie, 
obedience, that was what held Casabianca steady, on 
the very spot he was put in, until the ship blew 
up. Was Julian tied up this morning as well ag 
jou?” 

“No,” said Frank, “ Julian don’t want to run away; 
he’s afraid.”’ 

“But Julian likes to go into the kitchen with 
mamma, and see her make cake—why did he not 
go ?’ 

“* Julian’s good,’’ was the rather reluctant answer. 

** And so he don’t need any rope?” said Uncle Dan. 
“T once heard of another boy—a little Dutch boy, 
who was one day playing by himself, just outside a 
large city, dn a bank built to keep the water ot a river 
from overflowing. He noticed a little water trickling 
down the side of the dyke, as it is called, and stooping 
down to look closely at it, he saw that there was a 
#mall hole through which the water was leaking, and 
the hole was growing larger every minute. It would 
not be long before there would be a great opening in 
the dyke, and the water would rush through and 
makea tremendous flood. As quick as thought he put 
his finger into the hole, just like a cork, and stopped 
the leak. There he sat, not daring to take it out, wait- 
ing for some one to come by who could carry the 
news to the city and send men to stop the mischief. 
But for hours and hours nobody came, yet still he sat 
there; he must have been very tired and hungry, and 
I am sure his finger must have ached with holding it 
so long in the same position, but he never stirred until 
at last help came. A great mamy boys would have 
gone away and not have cared what happened. Waat 
kept him there?”’ 

““T guess because it was right,” said Frank. 

“That wasit,” said Uncle Dan. ‘‘ Now Frankie, are 
you going to be like a horse or a ow, that must be 
tied up to keep them from running away, or likea 
brave boy that minds because he eught to? Are you 
going to need a rope again?” 

“stay without a rope next time,” said Frankie. ; 





And that was the end of bis runniug away. 


what? Uncle Dani” several times before his uncle: 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








The Chureh, 
HOME, 


EV. J. C. HOLBROOK is to return from 

California. and actin New York as secretary and 
egert of a home. nissionary society, organized at the 
last mee‘ ing of tha New York Congregational Associa- 
ticn. Brotber Holbrook is “steidfast,’’ but seems not 
to be “un moveabla.”’ 

--The public has already been pretty generally 
informed that Prof. C. B. Stowe was stricken wita 
para); cis at the house of bis eon in-law, Rez. H. Ailen. 
‘at Amherst, where he had recently begun a course of 
lectures urd. r the auspiccsof Amherst College. At the 
last secounts, he had recovered hs usual health and 
activity. and, it is hoped, will be able to resume his 
labors. What is called paralysis isa peculiar affecticn, 
the nature of which is not clearly unders:ood, and this 
attack may not prove as seriou; a3 was feared. 

—We learn from the American and Foreign 
‘Christian Union, through tha Christian World, that 
ike beoic ard successful laborer, Miss Rankin, has 
bees compelled to take s vacation for the recovery of 
her healtb, and bas returned from Mexico to this coun- 
try. She left the miszion ia charge of Rev. John Bav- 
eri'dge, whoisttill at Monterey. May she soon recever 
her health and resume her important work. 

—During the recent Mexican revolution, all the 
missionaries of the Union, and all the native colpor- 
teurs and evangelists, though scattered for a tine, 
‘were preserved. None of the churches wece destroy- 
ed; but, on the contrary,a new one of twelve mom- 
bers hus been organized in the vicinity of Cadereita. 


—George D. Phelps, Esq., one of the directors 
of the American and Foreign Chr'stian Union, died 
August 31, Ina resolution, unanimously ado dted, the 
Union express their high appreciation of his character 
aud servicer, and their regret at his loss. 

—Rev. H. Stowell Brown, the distinguished 
Baptist, in speaking of Spurgeon, in this country, has 
rcfu-ed to cla:s him with the American Baptist de- 
nomination on account of his liberal views and prac- 
tice as to open communion. 

—Rev. Henry Powers, late pastor of Elm Place 
‘Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., now a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, has been called unanimously to the 
Unitarian Church in Old Cambridge, Mass. 


—In the terrible fire at Peshtigo, Wis., the Con- 
gregational Church was burned. It has since been re- 
built by the aid of friends east aud west, and was 
dedicated on the anniversary of the fire, Oct.8 A 
new church will be organized for it, the old church 
having been scattered, and its records burnt. Tae 
new house ccst $5,500, and is free from debt. 


—Rev. Horace James, of Greenwich, Conn., has 
geiled for Europe, intending to spend the winter in the 
Kast. Heis to write for tho Congregationalist under 
hhis old signature, ‘** Vidette.” 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


In Farmington, Connecticut, the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the completion of the Congregational 
‘Church was celebrated on the 16th instant. This is 
one of the oldest church edifices in the country and 
‘Was in its youth one of the largest and finest buildings 
in the state. The commemorative address was deliv- 
ered in the forenoon by President Porter of Yale Col- 
lege, a native of Farmington and son of the Rev. Dr. 
Noah Porter, whose pastorate of sixty years ended with 
his peaceful death in 1866. In the afternoon many 
informal speeches were made. The old town 
was filled to overflowing with people who came 
-from far and near to honor their mother church, 
and many were present whose names are widely 
known all over the country. The old church is 
covered by the same shingles that were nailed on 
. ® hundred years ago, and they still keep out the 
rain, though worn to half their orizinal thickness. 
The whole building is a noble specimen of the con- 
scientious workmanship which prevailed in the last 
century, and, with ordinary care, it may easily stand 
for a century or two longer. To New Englanders the 
gzociety to which the church belongs is well known 
as oneof the oldest ecclesiastical bodiesin the country, 
and its reputation for uprightness. zeal, and public 
spirit is one of which the present generation may well 
be proud, 








SMITH AND PENTECOST. 

We have recently mentioned the disquietude caused 
“by the liberal action of brother Pentecost in adminis- 
tering the Lord's Supper. In the Long Island Baptist 
Association, at their recent meeting, it was moved to 
appoint a committee of investigation on the ground 
of public rumor, to visit the church in Hanson place 
and to ascertain and report the facts. This same com- 
mittee were also to visit the church of brother J. H. 
Smith, who also has caused disquiet by his liberal 
principles and action, for the same purpose. These 
brethren denied the right of the Association to make 
any such investigation, and also that close commun- 
ion was an essential Baptist principle. Yet the motion 
at first prevailed by a small majority. But on refieo- 

tion it was reconsidered and laid on the table. Ta 

common s€nse prevailed. 

BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL FAIR. 

, The Fair is designed to raise funds to complete the 
~payment for the Congregation®| House, on the corner 
-of Somerset and Beacon streets, In this house are to 





be rocms for the American Board, and the other'be2- 
evoient societies. There is to be a noble library build- 
ing completed in the rear. A fner Iccation is not to 
be found in the city of Boston, and itis.much to be 
desired that this effort should susceed. The Fair 
opened on the 21st, and will continue through the 
month and perhaps longer. It has opened with en- 
couraging prospects. Itis held in Horticultural A vl. 
The upper Hall contains twenty-four tables. There 
isa children’s table and one for confectionery. The 
rest are losded with goods of every kind; some 
the gifts of friends, others for sale oa commission. 
There is music by Gilmore's band and the Germania 
on alternate evenings. In the lower hall there are 
tables for meals for visitors. A liberal patronage is 
deserved and expected. 

Congregational ministers who have not yet ssnt 
their pI otograpbs to Mr. Langworthy, to be placed in 
the general collection, are requested at once to attend 
to the matter. 

MISSIONARY DEPARTURES, 

Miss Fanny E. Washburn, of Medford, Mass., sailed 
from Boston, Aug. 27, for Liverpool, on the way to the 
Western Turkey mission, to be associated with Miss 
Fritcher, in the girls’ school at Marsovan. 

Miss Harriet G. Powers, of the Central Turkey mis- 
sion, sailed at the same time, returning to her field, 
after a very brief visit to the United States, rendered 
necessary by the iliness of others, whom she attended 
on their homeward voyage. 

Rev. J. E. Walker, of Forest Grove, Oregon, Rev. M. 
L. Gordon, M.D., of Waynesburg, Pa., and Mrs. Agnes 
Hiclen (Donald) Gordon, of Andover, Maas., sailed 
from San Francisco, Sept.1. Mr. Walker is a gradu- 
ate from the Pacific University, and the Bangor The- 
ological Seminary, and is to join the Foochow mission. 
Mr. Gordonis a graduate of Waynesburg College and 
Andover Seminary, and received a medical education 
in New York. He will join the Japan mission. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY APPEAL, 

SHALL WE CONTINUE TO GO FORWARD? This is the 
question proposed by the American Home Missionary 
Scciety to the churches for whom it acts, 

The facts leading to this appeal are these: The 
Oberlin Council, after a most earnest discussion of 
Home Missions, adopted, by a rising vote, with solemn 
prayer, this resolution : 

“Tt is now imperatively demanded of the fraternit 
of chur hes, united in this Council, by the very groweh 
which God bas given them and is ready more abun- 
dantly to give, by the expanding field tnat appeals to 
us by its destitution, by every claim of Christian pat- 
riotism, and by their allegiance to Christ and His re- 
deeming purpose in all the world, that they awake now 
to the greatness of our evangelizing work, and give it 
without delay that full measure of zeal and liberality 
which shall equal the urgency of the demand.” 

And this : 

“For the compassing of the vast evangelizing work 
now devolved upon us, we urge upon our churches 
that at once not less than half a million dollars an- 
nually be devoted to our Home Missionary enterprise.’’ 


The Society forthwith adopted a policy intended to 
carry out the spirit of those resolutions, in conferenca 
with a Committee of the Council. This policy was ap- 
proved by the western associations which met in the 
spring, and is sustained by those now holding their an- 
nual meetings. At cne east, the receipts of the Society 
have exceeded in the ten months since the Council, 
those of the corresponding ten months of the pravious 
year, by $32,000. The appointments of the Society ex- 
ceed those in the same months of the previous year by 
forty-five. Their expenditures for the same time 
have exceeded those of the previous year by more 
than $35,000. 

The missionaries have been sent to the frontier, along 
the Nortbern Pacific Railroad, to Dakota, to Co!orado, 
Idaho, Nevada, to Utah, Oregon, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

But the funds needed to sustain this onward move- 
ment have not come in according to the resommend3- 
tion of the Council, and unless the churches increase 
their funds they cannot enter new fields nor reinforce 
those already occupied. In view of these facts the 
Society make their appeal in these words : 

“In this emergency, the Executive Committee bring 
to the pastors and members of the abler churches—to 
all friends of Home Missions—the question: SHALL 
WE CONTINUE TO GO FORWARD ? It cannot be prudent 
done on the strength of exhortations or vague promi- 
ses. It cannot be done, unless the Treasury be at once 
very liberally replenished. Will the friends of the So- 
noe furnis the needed money? Will they send it 


NOW 
AMERICAN CHURCH IN ROME. 


Attention has been already called to the fact that 
efforts were being made for the establishment of an 
American Church in Rome, so constructed as to ad- 
mit to its fellowship all true believers, and so conduct- 
ed as to become a power for good in the accomplishing 
of Christ’s work in Italy. These efforts have met 
with warm approval; and that they are likely to be 
successful, so far as home aid is concerned, is evident 
from the following report: 

Pursuant to a call previously issued, a number of 
ministers and laymen of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches convened in the rooms of the 
American Tract Society, New Your, Oot. 9, 1872. After 
prayer, Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D., was elected Chair- 
man, and Geo. L. Shearer, Secretary. Dr. Storrs stated 
that the object of the meeting was to take measures 
for the establishment of a union evangelical church 
in the city of Rome, upon the doctrinal basis of the 


two denominations,—Congregational and Preshy- 





' Letters and verbal communications, expressing r 
gret for necesss1y absence and sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the meeting, were received from Rev. Wm. M, 
Taylor, D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle; Ray. 
Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D.. of the Presbyterian Memo- 
rial Church; Hon. Wm. E, Dodge, Wm. A. Booth, A‘ 
8. Hatch, and others. 

After brief statements by Messrs. Storrs, Barnes, 
Budington, Eastman and Buck, Messrs, A. 8. Barnes, 
R. P. Buck, A. 8. Hatch, R. D. Benedict, W. A. Booth, 
W. E. Dodge, Rev. W. I. Budington, D.D., and Rev. R, 
S. Storrs, Jr., D.D, were appointed a committee, with 
power to add to their number, for the purpose of pro- 
curing funds and taking further measures for carry- 
ing out the object of the meeting. 

A PECULIAR DONATION, 

We take from the Missionary Herald for October 
the following item: 

**One hundred and seventy-five copies of Mr. Beech- 
er’s ‘Lectures on Preacning’ have been given to the 
Board, by Samuel Holmes, Esq.. of New York, for 
distribution among its missionaries, ard among the 
native pastors and preachers acquainted with th3 
English + 9-y Thus the valuable suggestions of 
the work will go out to many lands and langu2ges, 
kindling new earnestness ard exciting to greater 
power in the presentation of the message of life.” 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

This society has just published a list of the workers 
in the home field under their care. These inolude 
presidents and professors in their colleges, and in- 
structors in their schools, as well as pastors of 
churches. The list is as yet incomplete, and yet the 
names of about 250 persons are given as laboring in 
this field; and no one can read the names in the list 
without feeling how great are the elements of moral 
and religious power wielded by the society, and how 
strong are its claims on the Christian public for a 
liberal support. No field of labor is more important 
to our country and to the world. 

INAUGURATION. 

The inauguration of Dr. McCauley as President of 
Dickineon College took place on August 3). Dr. Foulk, 
Dr. Wing, Col. Henderson, Dr. Davidson, and G. A. 
Wilbur took part in the opening exercises, after which 
the President delivered his inaugural address. Tho 
occasion was one of deep interest, and the prospects of 
the Co. lege are very encouraging. 

UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


It has been considerably discussed in advance whethor 
this convention should in their mesting at Boston put 
forth a declaration of religious doctrine. The decision 
generally arrived at has been to engage in the labors 
of practical Christianity, and not to undertake a work 
that might lead to debate and division among them- 
selves. There are diversities of opinion in the body, 
80 extreme that they could not be united in any de- 
claration more definite than the one already adopted — 
the profession of a belief in the authority of Christ, 
snd of a- purpose to act on his principles. A programme 
was published of the various subjects on which re- 
ports were to be made, and of those who were to make 
the reports. An account of the meeting is given ins 
communication on page 366 from our correspondent, 





FOREIGN. 
OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS, 


HIS meeting has awakened universal interest 
but- has been looked at from different stand- 
points. Our able Berlin correspondent has given a 
view of it from the standpoint of an American. It 
may be interesting to compare his views with those of 
John Bull: ; 

“The meeting at Cologne has disappointed those 
whose contentment would have been fatal to the hopes 
of all genuine Caiholics. It has refused to sacrifice the 
church principle to the private judgment of German 
Protestantism, so obliging the President of the Protest- 
ant Verein, while congratulating the Congress on its 
courageous defiance of the Vatican, to confess that 
unity with his school had become impossible on the 
basis of dogma and worship deliberately retained by 
the Old Catholics. This is the great point gained. An- 
other may be seen in the dissatisfaction of the corres- 
pondents of the Times. There is no longer any hope of 
making political capital out of the movement, and 
accordingly it is pronounced by these gentlemen to 
have “ colilapsed.”” From the other side, the ~— (we 
are told) is making merry over the ‘German farce,” 
while the proselytisers of other churches see little 
chance of realising their misplaced expectations of 
union by absorption. To us this is all very ensour- 
aging. The Congress, as we ventured to hope, has 
known how to steer its own course through the most 
obvious dangers that beset it; while mining with the 
boldness of conviction to all kinds of advice, it has held 
firmly to its own idea of a Catholic reform.” 

The John Bull would be glad, we presume to see & 
second edition of the English Church established in 
Germany. 

The Abbe Michaud has given bis views in an inter- 
esting letter in,the Independent. He thinks that when 
we consider the difficulties of their position with refer- 
ence to the government, and the danger of a misuader- 
standing of their movement by the people, they ad- 
vanced as rapidly as was wise, and that by the com- 
mittee appointed by them to report on the. Western 
Councils, the way is still open for farther reforms. The 
congress preferred a union with the State, accordiag 
to him, but were prepared, if the government should 
reject them, to provide for their own support, and be 
adds, ‘the work of reform, detached from all connec- 
tion with the governments, would not be a whit less 
efficient from the religious point of view.” If these 
views prevail, there is hope for the future. Otherwise, 
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& unicn with the State will paralyze the movement, —Roussel, once prominent in the Parisian Com- | or lets trouble; bu‘,in a majority of ivstances, the 
spiritually. . mune, bas been sentenced to death by court-martial, | Questions are asked and answered with entire good 


FRENCH PILGRIMAGES. 

The eufferiugs of the French in the German war 
pave caused a reaction towards religion, as of o]d was 
the case in Germany when conquered by Bonaparte. 
Of this the priests and the Jesuits are availing them- 
selves to strengthen the Ultramontane party against 
Germany. They haveorganized pilgrimages to Lourdes, 
where the Virgin Mary is believed to have appeared 
toaycubg woman, and to have made revelations to 
per in favor of tbe Ultramontanes. On one Sabbath at 
Mass, ten thousand were present at one time from all 
directions. Thirteen hundred came in one company 
frcm Paris. They bear costly banners on their way. and 
gcem to ke fullof enthusiasm anda kind of religous 
geal. After the clcse of the Mass, a politico-religious 
speech yas made by the Bishop of Tarbes. The pil. 

grims received it With shouts of ‘“ Vive la France!” 
* Vive la Papel!’ At two o’clock there was & pro- 
cersion bearing 200 banners, worth $40,000. Among 
them was that of Alsace-Lorraine. All the banners 
were covered with crape as a sign of mourning. Nine- 
teen deputics and seven bishops were present. 

DEATH OF DR. D’AUBIGNE 

Rev. Jean Henri Merle d’Aubigne died October 21 at 
Geneva. He is best known by his history of the Re- 
fcrmation. by which he has influenced powerfully ths 
wbole Christian world. He was tse author of othr 
important works. He was a vigorous defender of 
evangelical religion against naturalism on the one 
band and Sacramertal despotism on the other. After 
many years of pastoral service, in Hamburgh and 
Bi ussels, he was appointed Professor of Church Hi3- 
tery in the Evangelical Theological School of Geneva. 
He was descended trom George d’Aubigne, an eminent 
French Protestant. He was hovored by the College of 
New J.1rey with the title of D. D., as also by the 
Urive sity of Berlin. He died at the age of seventy- 
eight. honored and revered by the whole Christian 
world. 

DEATH OF MR. PURCHAS.: 

The great champion of Ritualism, the subject] of 
prosecutions and fines, the defier of the authorities of 
the State in religious matters, at Jeast so far as he and 
his party were concerned, has at last rested from his 
conflicts. One religious paper says that though he 
has rested from his labors it is to be hoped that his 
works will not follow him. Certainly, in his new light 
he might not desire it himself. 

DEATH OF DR. GRAY. 

In the Guardion and other English papers we have 
‘accounts of the death of Dr. Robert Gray, Bishop of 
Caretcwn and Metropolitan of South Africa. His 
loss is deeply felt not only in his diocese and province, 
but in England also. He died October1 aged 63. He 
-wes torn at Bishop-Wearmouth, and was educated at 
Eton and University College, Oxford. He held one or 
two preferments in the Diocese of Durham, and in 
1847 was consecrated Bishop of Capetown. He had 
great pov er of intellect and energy of will. He wasa 
Eold defender of evangelical religion against heresy, 
as was seen in the controversy with Colenso at Natal. 
He was a zealous defender of the liberties of the 
colc nial churches against the Royal Su sramacy, and 
‘at first, encountered much opposition for his course 
‘but final y he was vindicated and prevailed. His 
mirtionsry undertakings were numerous and of great 
value. His vast diocese was divided and sub-dividei 
“by bis ekil), and the work of the church carried toa 
‘pceint which at the opening of his course would have 
‘been regarded as utterly visionary. At his funeral 
the whole population paid a loving tribute to his 
worth. . 








The Week. 


From Tuesday, Oct. 22, to Monday, Oct. 29, 1872. 


UMULATIVE voting will be tested for the 
first time on a large scale in this country in 
Tllinoie on the 5th proximo. It is announced that the 
Chicago society, whish has borne so prominent a part 
in advocating minority representation, will oo lect 
Epecial statistics of the election and publish them for 
the benefit of such States as may wish to tes; tae new 
system. 


—It is estimated that the English revenue sur- 
plus will amount to some four millions sterling, o wing 
to the unprecedented prosperity of the country. This 
is considered providential in view of the three and a 
&® half millions which has to be paid on the Geneva 
Award. - 

—The Arizona diamond fever has again broken 
out at San Frencisco, the immediate occasion being t16 
returi of an exploring party with sundry pocketfuls 
of stones, which the lapidaries prononnce genuine. 

—Large prairie fires have prevailed in Nebraska 
Within the week, destroying consiijerable quantities 
of hayand grain. The United States garrison at Oma- 
ka tad to work hard to save the barracks. 

—Theophile Gautier died at Paris on Tuesday, 
aged s xty-tvo years. Heleaves behind him a hterary 
record which, for erratic brilliancy, can hardly be 
equalled by any other living writer. 


—Our former visitor, the Grand Duke Alexis, has 


fent a valuable compass to tae Naval Academy at An- 
narolis, 











and will doubtless beshot at Sartory. 

—An anti-Russian conspiracy in Caucasia has 
been rummariiy extinguished by the Czar’s officers. 

—The first of the autumnal cyclones occurred 
on the southern coast early in the week. : 

—A large number of exiled Alsace-Lorrainers 
have failed for Canada, 


—Miss Nellie Grant has returned from her tour 
in Europe. 








R BANCROFT, Unted States Minister, resi- 

dent at Berlin, has telegraphed the Department 
of State giving the Imperial decision respesting the 
northwestern boundary question. The dss atch says 
in brief that the three experts to whom the case vas 
referred, made separate statements supporting their 
opinions with technical precision and exactness. Tae 
Emperor, “with the highest sense of official duty,” has 
carefully studied the subject, and “has arrived at a 
conclusion satisfactory to his own sense of justice.” 
The Imperial dectsion, according t» Mr. Banucroft’s 
message, “decrees that the claim of the United States 
of America is most in accordance with the true in *r- 
pretation of the treaty of June 16, 1846.” This lan- 


-guege may seem a trifie unsati:factory, but it is pre 


cisely that of tho Washington Treaty under which the 
Emperor of Germany was named asArbiter. Mora- 
over, the treaty decrees before hand that the Emperor 
ehall decide “‘firally and without appeal.” Jt is safe 
therefore, to mark on our maps the new boundary 
running from the middle of the Gulf of Georgia where 
the torty-ninth parallel crosses it, through the Canal 
de Haro anithe Strait of Juan de Fu3a, to the Pacifis 
Ocean. To the present generation the Sav Juan quas- 
tion may seem of lit‘le moment, but twenty-five yeirs 
sgo it very nearly involved us in a war with Great 
Britain. 





By special act of Congress Louisiana will vote 
for Presidential electors on Monday the 4th proximo. 
All the other states will vote on the 5th, Texas alone 
being authorized to continus the voting until the 8th. 
United States Senators for the term beginning March 
4th, 1873, will be chosen by legislatures elected in Nov- 
ember, in the following states: Alabama, Arkaasas; 
Florida, Illinois, Kaneas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nevada, 
New York, and Wisconsin. All ths Ssnators whose 
terms expire at the above date, are Republicans, excapt 
those from Arkanrag, Illinois and Missouri. Elections 
ef delegates to Congress occur in the torriiories of 
Arizora, Idsho and Washington. State or Congress- 
ional elections are to be held in Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut (a special election to fill va- 
carncy caused by death) Delaware, Florida, G>orgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis ana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Jeraey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 





Tke political experiment to which we referred 
two weeks ago, namely the offer of Messrs. O’Conor, 
Emott, Peckham and Choate, to recommend candidates 
for various offices, seems thus far to have answered 
every reasonable hope for its success. Of course the 
democratic press teems with comparisons likening 
the Com mittee of Seventy and its self-constituted sub- 
cemmittee to the dreaded ‘‘Council of Ten’’ and the 
stil! more dreaded ** Council of Three” which exercised 
such tyrannis power in mediwval Venice. but for all 
this most folks do not see any vital danger in the 
ncminatiens which bave thus far been made, Mr. 
Willism F. Havemeyer, for instance, a life-long Dam- 
ocrat has after some hesitation accepted the Rapubli- 
can Nomination for Mayor. He has held the office 
before, was conspicuously active in the Tammany 
suppression and is generally acceptable to the r3- 
formers of botb parties. For the judgeships, Noah 
Davis, Hooper C.VanVoorst, and Josiah Sutherland are 
named reepectively for Suprem»®, Superior, and City 
Courts, and while we would gladly see the bench sup- 
plied with judges other wise than by a popular election, 
there is under existing circumstances, nothing to be 
done but to elect the best available men, and trust 
that a ‘Reform’ legislature worthy the name will b3 
fore long give us some revised statutes touchinz tris 
most important subject, 





In this city and in othér large towns, complaints 
are rife amorg the D* mocrats. in consequencs of the 
verification of registry lists by United States deputy- 
mareballs; and some arrests have been made because 
individuals have refused to answer the questions askei 
by deputies. The election law has always beon bitter- 
ly opposed by many D: mocrats, and warmly aivocat- 
ed by all honest Republicans. In no respect ha; the 
difference between the two parties b3en more marked 
than in this. One party has ever shown growing anx- 
iety to remove restrictions from elections; while the 
other has always favored the adoption of every mea- 
sure Which could assure the legal voter his rights, and 
prevent the illegal voter from depositing his ballot. 
The Jaw is very plain. Depnty-marshalls are author- 
ized to ask questions concerning birth, profession, and 
residence, and answers must be given on pain of ar- 
rest and trial for misdemeaner. Of course, when an 
uncivil deputy encounters a crochvty citizen there is 
apt to be a row, and a letter to the papers, and more 


_in like terms on their own account, 





will on both sides. 


Three weeks ago when the Ring trials were an- 
nounced for the October docket, and counsel for the 
Gefenee were asserting their anxiety for aspeedy trial, 
and professing every desire to facilitate such trial, 
some doubts were expressed ar to the genuine charac- 
ter of these protestations. Our misgivings were fully 
justified by the result, except in the case of Mayor 
Hall who seems really disposed to give the prosecution ~ 
évely reascnable facility. His tria!is before the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer ; Judge Brady on the beach, 
and bids fair to be finished some time this week. The 
other trials, notably that of Mr. Tweed, ‘are involved 
in various difficulties—most of which favor indefinite 
delay. It was not until Wednesday that his attend- 
ance at court could be secured, 02 which day it was 
anncunced that Judge Brady would render his dacision 
on a motion to quash the indictment. The motion 
was bssed on the claim that the charges were covered 
by the new indictments in the General Sessions. 
Judge Brady, however, denied the motion, and Mr. 
Tweed gave bail in the sum of $5,000 for ¢ash indict- 
ment. The counsel of Thos. CO Field intimated that 
their client had abroonéded, and Judge Brady at onoe 
ordered the forfeiture of his securities. 





On the editorial page, and on page 380, we have 
given some general statements and comments on the 
boise epidemic, At the time of going to press the 
disease does not seem to show any change for the 
better. A three days’ s'orm of wind and rain has 
pow, Lowever, given place, in the vicinity of New 
York, to weather which may prove more favorable to 
the suffcring animals. New York State is tnus far the 
center of the epidemic, Bos'on being the only city in 
New England which is as yet seriously affecte3. In 
Rochester and Syracuse, nearly every horse has bean 
or is down with the influenza. In this city b isi- 
ness and local travel are very seriously imp2ded. 
Several of the less important stage and oar lin» hera 
and in Brooklyn have practically stopp3d 1unning, 
and even the busy avenue Jines have been compelled 
greatly to reduce the number of trips. Pedestrians 
and waiters on street corners are unusually numerous, 
ard we have, within a few hours, seen milkmen and 
cther people who have ‘rounds’ to make, using 
man-power as a weans of traction. It is impossible 
to obtain accurate figures concerning the numbar of 
snimals affected, but there are in this city and vicinity, 
according to the census, some fifty thousand horses, in 
rcund numbers. In looking over what purport t> be 
accurate records of the state of things in various large 
stables, we find that rather more than seven-tenths of 
the horses are at this writing unfit to work. To say 
that 35,000 of cur city horses are lsid up certainly 
savors of eensationalism, but our estimate is mais 
frcm along and miscellaneous list of stables, ani we 
give the result of the calculation as approximately 
true. 


Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble, continues to be 
the chief political topic in France, and the Govern- 
ment takes it so much to heart that%it has ordered the 
tran+fer to another regiment of five officers who ate 
tended the meeting at which Gam etta spoke. Truly 
the ways of a free zoveroment in France are remark- 
able, but there is apparently, good reason why M. 
Thiers should fee) some au xiety, for it is asserted that 
the Russian Mirister of the Interior said to him at 
an interview held subsequent to the delivery of the 
objectio.able speech, that if France became th: foyer 
of Eurcpean revolution, the powera heretofore friendly 
étoufferaient ce foyer. Which ie eyvivalent to saying 
thatif France is to be the kindling pla2e for revolution- 
ary fires, the powers in question willstamp those fires 
out. Several ambassadors it is said telegraphed tais 
rmmwark of the Russian Minister to their respective 
governpmenis, and expressed themselves moreover 
Itis rather out 
of accord with tbe usual practice of diplomats to 
venture on hints so direct as these, but the story is 
current in European papers, and apparently M, Thiers 
has accepted the warning without protest. 





Bismarck has made up for his recent apparent 
iractivity by appointing Herr von Kelidell, who nay 
be almo:t regarded as the Chancellor's Chief of Staff, 
Ambassador Extracrdinary, ets., etc., t> the Subli ne 
Porte. The appointmert of so promin2nt amantoa 
position which, however imoortant it may be, is 
rather out of the world, gives rise to endless questions 
among the newsmongers, chief among which is the 
query whether the next war is to come out of the 
Fastern question. Following so soon after the [mpe- 
rial Conference at Berlin, it is hardly to be wondered 
at if a Prussian and Russian intrigue is suspected. 
The more sedate and trustworthy commentators on 
the subject seem, however, to think that Prince Bis- 
marck has no intention of acting, even through a re- 
presentative, as a Russian agent at Constantinople, 
It is, of course, out of the question that Von Ketliell 
has procured his new appointment for the sake of 
passing the winter in a mild climate. So simple a 
solution of the mystery deserves the contempt which 
it would certainly receive if broached in diplomatic 
circles. It is much more satisfactory to regard the 
mission as part of a comprehensive scheme for addi- 
tion, division, and substraction as regards Turkey in 
Europe. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE FOSSIL MAN OF MENTONE. 


BE recent discovery of a fossil man in one of 

the caves 0! Mentone, Italy, is producing con- 

siderable discussion in scientific circles. For the fol- 

lowing details concerning it we are indebted to the 
Journal of Applied Chemistry. 

The skeleton is of large size and nearly eomplete. 
Some of the bones of the feet are wanting, and also the 
lower extremity of the left tibia. Owing to the frac- 
tured state of the skull, it was impossible to ascertain 
the exact dimensions. The remains of many species of 
animals were found near the skeleton; among them 
the tiger, cave-bear, dog, rhinoceros, horse, cow and 
deer. The reindeer has not been found in the caves of 
‘Mentone, and its remains appear to be wanting also in 
the other caverrs of Italy. Among the principal ob- 
jects found near the skeleton were two flint knives, 
“and a bone pin woiked from the radius of astag. The 
interment of the man had taken place, without any 
distu bance, on a soil formed of cinders, charccal and 
calcined stones, and among the remains of the rhinoc- 
‘€ros, t' ger and cave- bear, which constituted the life of 
the pericd Jt appears to be settled that man was con- 
temporanecus with animals which are now extinct, 
and bave been so long extinct that no record or tradi- 
tion of theix existence has come down tous, This in- 
dicates a great antiquity for the human race, 


THE GREENLAND METEORITES. 


RECENT paper by Professor Nordenskjéld 
describes the remarkable masses of meteoric iron 
discovercd in 1870 at Ovifak, and brought home last 
year frcm Greenland by the Swedish Polar expedition 
urder Baron von Otter. They are the chief masses of 
an enormous meteoric fall, which probably occurred 
during the Miocene period, and extended over an area 
of two hundred English miles, embracing not only 
that region occup’ed by the Greenland basalt, but also 
a country composed of granite gneiss. 

The thecry having been advanced by some geologists 
that these masses of metal are erupted and not mete- 
oric, Professor Nord«nekjiid maintains his view of 
their meteoric origin on the following grounds: The 
iron when heated evolves gases amounting in volume to 
one hundred times that of the iron itself; it contains 
isolated grains of iron-sulphide embedéed in the iron 
which containe scarcely any sulphur, while theexternal 
fcrms of the masses exhibit no traceof their having been 
poured, while in a molten condition, into cavities or 
fissures. The character of the masses is extremely 
variable. They are composed of meteoric nickelifer- 
ous cast iron, or of nickeliferous wrought iron, or a 
mixture of both; and in the last case they exhibit most 
clearly the peculiar figures brought out by etching. 

The native iron occurs in the basaltin several forms. 
It is met witb as enclosed and but slightly altered me- 
teorites. Itis found filling cracks one or two lines in 
width, forming probably fragments of meteorites that 
have been flatiened out under the influence of time, 
or wedged into these cracks in the act of falling, or 
which Lave failen into cracks in the tuff which has 
been subsequently consolidated. Brecciaform stone3 
also occur, which are composed of fragments of iron 
cemented together with hydrated oxide of iron and 
newly formed silicate of iron. Close beside the iron 
masses in the basalt are found fragments of rock dif- 
fering from the basalt itself, and remarkable for being 
round¢d at the edges, and having what appears to be a 
metecric crust on the exterior; a curious association 
the cause of which is yet unascertained. Besides all 
these forms, the na‘ive iron is disseminated through 
the bssalt in grains sometimes as largeas a pea 01 bean, 
‘but oftencr as fine scales. 
| Witbin an area of at most fifty square meters sixteen 
metecrites were found, the weights of which, in Swe- 
dish pounds, are as 1ollows: 50,000, 20,000, 9,000, 336, 230, 
200, 191, 150, 150, 150, 100, 56, 42, 15, 8and 6. The largest 
ibree have the following diameters respectively: 2 by 
1.7 meters, 18 by 1.27 meters, and 115 by 0.85 meters. 
Nearly one hundred pounds of lenticular shaped frag- 
ments of iron, irom tbree to four inches in thickness, 
were a'so taken cut of the basaltic dyke close to them 
All the mazes contain nickel and carbon. 


We are indebted for these particulars to the Scientific 
American. 


ACTION OF LIGHTNING ON TREES. 


7] E condense the following description of the 
action of lightning on trees from the Building 

News. In a tree which haa been destroyed by light- 
‘nirg, the layers are not only shattered and separated 
‘into sttips, but the wood also appears dry, hard and 
brittie, as though it had been through the process of 
curing in a kiln. This is attributed to the instanta- 
neous reduction of the sap into steam. When the sap 
is abundant asin May or early June, the amount and 
force of the steam not only bursts and separate; the 
layers and fibers, but rends the trunk in pieces cr 
throw off a portion of it. When the amount of steam 
‘thus ruddenly generated ia small, owing to a dry con- 








dition of the stem from continual evaporation and- 


leaf-c xbalation, there may be no external trace of the 
lightning-stroke; yet the leaves will wither in a few 
_ @ays, showing tkat the stem has bc en renderéd incapa- 
‘ble of conveying supplies, and the tree will cither par- 
‘tially or entirely die. Still lighter discharges may be 
-concucted down the moist stem without any injury. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AMBLING—A Warnyine.—William J. Aiken, 
@ member of the police force of this city, was 
recently detected in the act of committing a burglary, 
and on being arrested, confessed to having been guilty 
of along series of similar crimes. He has since been 
sentenced to twenty years’, hard labor in the State 
prison. When the usual question was put to him— 
what he had to say why sentence should not be passed 
upon him—he freely admitted his guilt, but remarked : 
“ Gambling is a vice which I cannot overcome !”’ 

In these few words the ruined and wretched man— 
who wept bitterly when he was reminded of his wife 
an¢ children—stated a terrible truth, which, unfortu- 
nately, is applicable not only to himself, but, as a 
rule, with scarcely an exception, to all who have once 
become addicted to the practice of gambling. The 
habit furnishes a kind of intellectual intoxication, 
which is worse, if anything can be worse, even than 


the intoxication of strong drink. No one, after yield--° 


ing to it, seems to be able to overcome the weakness— 
to resist the temptation. 

The words of this deomed criminal are full of warn- 
ing to the young men of the country: ‘‘ Gambling is 
@ vice which I cannot overcome!” Cut out these 
words. Paste them in your commonplace book. When- 
ever you are tempted to play any game, for a single 
dollar or a single cent, remember Aien in his gloomy 
cell in the State prison, and his terrible confession: 
“Gambling is a vice which I can not overcome!— 
N. Y. Ledger. 


SILENT MEN.—Washington never made a speech. 
In the zenith of his fame he once attempted it, failed, 
and gave it up, confused and abashed. In framing 
the Constitution of the United States, the labor was 
almost wholly performed in committee of the whole, 
cf which George Washington was, day after day, 
chairman, and he made but two speeches during the 
convention, of a very few words each, something like 
one of Grant’s speeches. The convention, however, 
acknowledged the master spirit, and historians affirm 
that had it not been for his personal popularity and 
the thirty words of his first spesch, pronouncing it 
the best that could be united upon, the Constitution 
would have been rejected by the people. Thomas 
Jefferson never made a speech. He couldn’t do it. 
Napoleon, whose executive ability is almost without 
a parallel, said that his greatest difficulty was in find- 
ing men of deeds rather than words. When asked 
how he maintained his influence over his superiors 1n 
age and experience; when commander-in-chief of the 
army in Italy, he said, “* By reserve.” The greatness 
of aman is not measured by the length of his speeches 
or their number.—Exchange. 


MaprE Him PAy.—When General Jackson was 
President, a heartless clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment ran up an indebtedness to a poor landlady to 
the amount of $60, and then turned her off as he did 
other creditors. She finally went to the President 
with her complaint, and asked him if he could not 
compel tke clerk to pay the bill? 

“He offers his note,” she said; ‘* but his note is good 
for nothing.” 

“Get his note and bring it to me,” said the Presi- 
dent. 

The clerk gave her the note, with the jeering re- 
quest that ‘‘she would let him know waen she got the 
money on it!” 

Taking it to the Pr>-sident, he wrote “ Andrew 
Jackson’? on the back of it, and told her she would 
get the money at the bank. 

When it became due, the clerk refused to pay the 


note; but when he learned who was the indorser, he. 


made haste to “raise the wind.” The next morning, 
he found a note on his desk, saying that his services 
were no longer required by the Government—and it 
served him right. 


—Doherty, the late Chief-Justice of Ireland, 
used to tell a good story of his posting days. He was 
going circuit in a post-chaise, and at a dangerous part, 
where the road skirted a descent, one of the horses, 
who had been behaving wildly all the way, began 
kicking furiously. Much alarmed, Doherty called 
out: ‘*This is outrageous! I don’t think that horse 
has ever beenin harress before.’’ ‘‘ Bedad, your lord- 
ship’s right, He was only took out of the field this 
morning.’”’ “And do you mean to tell me that you 
have put an unbroken horse to my carriage?’ “Sorra 
a sight of the leather he has ever seen till to-day. And 
if he brings your lordship safe to the fut of the hill, 
the master says he’ll buy him!”’ 


—Mr. Henry Fex Talbot has investigated the 
Assyrian tablets in the British Museum, and finds on 
one the following account of the birth and infancy of 
Sargina, who was a legislator, conqueror, and king of 
Babylon fourteen or fifteen centuries before Christ :— 
“In a secret place my mother brought me forth. She 
placed me in an ark of bulrushes; with bitumen she 
closed the door. She threw me into the river, which 
did not enter into the ark. The river bore me up and 
brought me to the dwelling of a kind-hearted fisher- 
man. He saved my life, and brought me up as his 
own son.’’ The similarity to the account of the infancy 
of Moses is very curious. 


—Laughably simple was the argument of the 
native Hawaian preacher, who, while eloquently urg- 
ing the people decently and with religious ceremony 


to deposit their dead in public cemeteries, and no | through your hair.” 


- 








longer continue the heathen custom of keeping their 
uncoffined friends in their own dwellings, or burying 
them in their gardens, or hiding them away in some 
lonely place among the hills: ‘It is not respectful to- 
ward God,’ said he, “thus to put him to so much 
needless trouble in the resurrection, compelling him 
to go about and find and gather up the bones of your 
friends, when you might just as well have placed them 
im some more convenient place, where he could easily 
find them.”—Overland Monthly. 


—A death from an unusual cause occurred near 
Shiloh, in the neighboring county of Cumberland, last 
Sunday evening. A lady, who had just returned from 
a visit to her friends in Philadelphia, sickened on the 
night of her arriv i—Friday—and, after two days and 
nights of intense suffering, died. A post-mortem re- 
vealed the fact that a piece of tomato skin had rolled 
itself into a small roll, and made its way through the 
walls of the stomach, causing dreadful suffering during 
its passage through a portion weakened by disease, 
and instant death, it is supposed, when fairly through. 
—Salem (N. J.) Standard. 


—At a certain church fair, a set of Cooper's 
works was promised. to the iadividual who should 
answer a set of conundrums. A dashing young fellow 
was pronounced the winner, and received a set of 
wooden pails. The young man received his reward 
with a sardonic smile, and would have been angry, 
but one of the sweet-voiced sisters standing near sug- 
gested that they might be useful for housekeeping 
some day. The conundrum eliminator suidenly dis- 
covered that the Jady had pretty eyes! 


—What does an ascertained imposture deserve 
but to be denied, exposed, insulted, trampled under 
foot, danced upon, if nothing else will serve, till the 
very geese take courage and venture to hiss derision? 
Are we to wreathe aureoles around the brows of phan- 
fasms, lest we shock the sensibilities of the idiots who 
believe them to be divine?—Froude. 


—A certain idiot, allowed to frequent the grounds 
of Eglinton Castle, was one day seen by the Earl tak- 
ing anear cut and crossing afence. The Earl called 
out to him: “Come back, sir—that’s not the road!” 
“Do you ken,” said Will, ““whaur I’m gaun?”’ ‘ No,” 
replied bis Lordship. ‘ Well, hoo do ye ken whether 
this be the road or no?” 


—Some of the ablest zoologists look with appre- 
hension upon the probable mischief to result from the 
success of acclimatization societies in many parts of the, 
world, and notably in the British colonies of Australia. 
It is feared that animals of doubtful value thus intro- 
duced will not only exterminate native species, but so 
increase as to prove a formidable nuisance to agrioul- 
turists. 

—An enterprising Delaware peach grower has 
sent a present of choice.peaches to Queen Victoria. 
He is now watching every express for a gold snuff- 
box, or some equally graceful and remunerative 
token. ‘ 

—Mont Blanc has been successfully ascended 
by three English young ladies named Murray, aged 
respectively 21, 17,and 14. The youngest of the party, 
a girl of 12, had to relinquish the attempt. 

—M. Lidot, a Frenchman, has invented a 
machine for stopping runaway hors23 instantly. 
Electricity, at the control of the driver, is the means 
employed. The horse is violently shocked, and so 
much surprised that he instantly comes to a halt. 

—A father was winding his watch, when he said 
playfully to his little girl, ‘‘Let me wind your nose 
up.” “No,” said the child, “I don’t want my nose 
wound up, for I don’t want it to run all day!” 


—The tin mines of New South Wales are con- 
sidered more valuable than the gold fields. In 1871, 
the exports of gold, tin, and copper combined reached 
$60,000,000. 

—All the slate pencils made in the United States 
are made in Vermont. The sales amount to from 
fifteen to eighteen millions per year. 

—True courage is cool and calm. The bravest 
men have the least of brutal, bullying insolence, and 
in the very time of danger are found the most serene 
and free. 

—Why does a freight car need no locomotive? 
Because the freight itself makes the cargo. 

—It is rumored that the Italian Government is 
going to give the Pantheon at Rome for a place of 
Protestant worship. This is the most ancient church 
in the Eternal City. 

—There are seventeen pneumatic tube-lines in 
London, varying in length from 980 yards to 29 yards. 

—Base-ball is of much greater antiquity than 1s 
supposed. It was played in the ark when the dove was 
“ put out on a fly.” : 

—The Empress of Austria writes to a woman's 
club at Vienna: “Ladies, keep away from politics. 
There is nothing but misery in it.”’ 

—The despondent-looking man who suddenly 
started on seeing new apples for sale, and cried, “‘ Now 
my children shall have bread,’”’ was & doctor. 

—A female circus-clown is the latest develop- 
ment of woman’s intellectual supremacy in England. 
Who says that “ woman’s sphere ” is not enlarging? 

—A little boy accosted his papa thus: “Papa, 
are you growing still?” “No, dear; what makes you 
think so?” “Because the top of your head is coming 
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~-' The Little Folks, 


THE LOST BUTTERFLY. 
BY-A. I. M. 


HERE are you going, O butterfly bright? 
Fly to some shelter before it is night! 
Not a syllable answered she, 
But she cried in a fret, 
Like a spoiled little pet, 
As she hastily brushed by me: 


«‘ Mullein-stalk, mullein-stalk, tell me, I pray, 
When the last butterflies fluttered thia way! 
Come, come, can’t you talk?” 
Creaked the tall mullein-stalk: 
* Before my juices 
Forgot their uses.” 


* Pine-trees, pine-trees, whispering low, 
When did you see the last buttertlies go?” 
Sang the pines 
All in lines ; 
** Ere these cones on the ground 
Lay scattered around.” 


** Tron-bush, tell me before I’m quite dead, 
When the last butterfly lit on your head!” 
faid the iron-bush: ‘I think, 
When my blossoms were pink.” 


** Maple, decked with a golden crown, 
Kindly toss me an answer down, 
When the butterflies flew? 
Now mind, tell me true!”’ 
Laughed the maple, ** Before I grew 
Yellow like you!” 














“Pity me, pity me, murmuring spring; 
My question to you for the last time I bring, 
Have the butterflies flown, 
And le ft me alone?” 
The spring +hed a tear 
Of condolence sincere, 
And replied: “I’m convinced it is some time, my dear, 
Since I last had the pleasure of seeing them here!” 


The butterfly shivered, 
Her dainty wivgs quivered, 
Ana she drew a lugubrious sigh, 
As she sank on a rock 
Overcome with the shock, 
And the next thing she did was—to die! 








ONE OF UNCLE JIM’S STORIES. 
BY ROY HAMMOND. 
THE DovE Cote, October 10th, 1872. 


R EDITOR:—You see I’ve got home from 
grandpa’s all right, foot most as good as new, 
but ain’t going to kick Jane any more ifit is. I tell 
you I’ve had to do some tall studying to make up my 
lessons, but that jobis done, and {’m allready to do 
something for you. I’yemade up my mind to send 
you one of Uncle Jim’sstories—its the poorest one of the 
whole lot, I think, but Jane won’t let me send the one 
1 like best, ’causeshe says t’ain’t true and that you 
don’t wan:anything but true stories in your paper. 
Ministers never do. Well, if that’sso, I must say, I 
think there are some pretty big truesin some of ’em. 
But you may bet your life on this one being a fact, 
‘cause I’ve got the proof right here before my eyes. 
I'll tell you, by and by, what itis. I’m going to use 
Uncle Jim’s words (ali but the bad ones) ’cause he 
talks so kind of funny, and it makes it all the jollier to 
hear him go on. 

‘I and Bill (that’s my pardner) were a setting one 
horrid cold night, in our shanty, and the wind wa3 a 
whizzing 1ad whirling the snow outside like a regular 
nor’-easter, and now and then our door would 
come wide open, and then what a mess it would kick 
up !—put cut the candle, and fill ths room full of 
emcke and made us ugly assin. But tien we'd jam a 
log agin the door and tellit to stay this time or 
we’d—”’ 

When you eee that mark, you’ll know there’s where 
cne of his naughty words come in, but he’s getting rid 
of ’em fast, it makes mamma’s face so red, when hesays 
one of ’em, he’s trying to leave off, he trays. 

“And there we two men were a-setting and 
pleying Old-Sledge,” (I don’t know what that is 
but maybe you do.) “‘When all at once we heard a 
kind of scratching and whiaing at the door, and when 
we got it open there was the poorest, wickedest, dog 
ever Isoteyeson. But, poor critter, if he was ugly, he 
was too cold to make any show of his teeth, for he was 
most frozen stiff, and had hardly strength to hobble 
to thefire. Now we knew there wa’nt no cabin no- 
where for miles round, and we natur’ly concluded 
that scme poor critter, or other, wasn’t far away and 
perhaps perishing in the storm, so we put on some ex- 
tra rigging, took a lantern, and started out. We 
hadn’t far to go, for right away we heard a baby cry- 
ing and, guided by the sound, we soon came in sight of 
8 little white mound from which the cry seemed to 
come, and that proved to be an Ingin squaw with her 
Papoose strapped to her back.”’ 

Ain’t that a funny way that is to carry a baby? 
Now mamma could carry one set on, just as easy, and 
I know lote of ’em who could. Wouldn’t it be fun to 
see ’em all walking down street with ‘em, the babies 
sitting there, kicking and crowing ? 

“Well, we took hold of the poor critter, kind of gen- 
dle, for you see we w’an t no ways used to the kind, and 





we took her as carefully to our old hulk of a place as 
if she had been a real princess, stead of poor Ingin 
squaw, and we did all we could for the poor thing ; 
but there wa’n’t nothing of no use, for she never opened 
her eyes, and we never rightly knew if she was alive, 
when we got her by the fire. Well, when we found 
she was gone, we began to look after the little chap, 
he’d got kind of warmed up, and gracious! how he 
did yell. You see the poor little was all firei 
hungry, ard that was all the way he had of letting us 
know he wanted his rations. Now, warn’t we in a 
pretty fix ?—two rough old miners, who hadn’t seen a 
women, much less a baby, for years, with both on 
their hands, and a dying dog into the bargain; for the 
poor old cur began to straighten out, and we knew 
he’d be gone before morning. I looked at Bill, and 
Bill looked at me; says I, ‘what’s to be done?’ ‘I 
do’no,’ says he, ‘do you?’ and [ said -‘I do’no;’ and 
there we both kept a setting, and a meditating, and a 
chawing tobacco, like twogreat blo3k-heads, and let 
the young one holler, till all of a sudden our old Nan- 
ny goat, whose staJl was in the further end of the 
cabin, set up her noises; it raily seemed asif she was 
trying to see if she couldn’t dro wn out the little chap, 
but I s’pose she wanted to know what ailed us to kick 
upeuch a row at that time o’ night. Butany way, it put 
an idea slap into my head, ‘Bill,’ says I, ‘that picka- 
ninny is hungry, now, you bet. We'll just get acup of 
milk from old Nan, and see if that won’t shut up his 
yap.’ 

‘* Well old Nan did behave like a human critter. She 
got right up as soon as asked, and tho’ she wasn’t used 
to being milked that time o’ night, she didn’t make no 
more fuss than a doctor does, who’s got the rheumatiz, 
when he has to getupin the night and ride a dozen 
mniles to see 8 Woman who’s cut her finger. Well, Bill 
got the milk, and I held the baby, gracious!—how he 
did squirm and kick; he even a’most went out o’ my 
lap, but I got a good grip o’ him uuder the arms and 
held him kinder up for Bill to turn the milk down. But 
he never stopped his howling one minuts, and didn’t 
act one bit as if he thought we were doing the very 
best we could for him; for he brought his little fist 
up, and theugh he didn’t seem toaim for the cup, he 
punched it clear out o’ Bill’s hands, and that was the 
end of the milk, and cup too, for it went on to a stove 
and smashed. 

“Well, there warn’t nothing more for us to do only 
to get some more milk and try itagain. Poor old Nan 
had got fairly settled, and seemed as if she thought 
there warn’t nothing more goin’ to be expected of 
her that night, sure, but [ hit her a kick that roused 
her up mighty sudden; yousee what with goin’ out 
in the snow and getting wet, and that ’ere young one 
yelling ’nough to take your head off, and no women 
folks to tell a fellow what to do, it made my dander 
rise, and I didn’t have nothin’ else tolet out on. You 
see wWhena man’s got a wife and children, or even an 
hcnest old dog, when he gets riled he can jaw ’em, 
but you see I didn’t have none o’ ’em, sol kicked old 
Nan. It was kinder mean, butit didn’t seem so bad 
then, for I felt better after I’d done it, and got another 
cup of milk and went back to the fire, where Bill was 
holding the baby, and rocking back and forth with it, 
and saying, ‘hush ! hush!’ and poking his fingers into 
its ribs, and making up faces at it, and doin’ every 
thing you could expect of a father to stop its infernal 
noise ; but’twarn’t no use, he just kept right along, 
and never opened his eyes to see what Bill was about ; 
and there’s one curus thing about that ’ere young 
one—yell as loud as he could, he never shed a tear ! 

“Now Bill,’ said I, ‘you hang onto him, and I'll see 
if [can’t get some of this ’ere down his neck.’ So I 
took my little finger and dipped it into the milk, and 
then slipped it into the little chap’s mouth; you’d 
oughter seen him grab it. I could hardly get it out 
again. Weil I kepi up that ’ere business till my finger 
was ’ecn a’ most skinned and then I told Bill [’d hold the 
baby and let him (Bill) do the nursing awhile. I'll be 
blc wed if he didn’t nigh skin Bill’s finger too, and if 
he stopped a minute he’d give us to understand the 
job was to becontinued. Sol said, ‘Bill, let’s get a 
rag.’ Well I hunted rourd but didn’t find any 
bandy, co [ just cut off a piece 0’ my red flannel shirt 
thst was hanging up to dry (you see wa’d_ been wash- 
ing that afterncon) but that young one warn’t non30 
your particular kind, and after dipping that ‘era rag 
of flannel in the milk, he took hold of it pretsy lively 
now, you bet. Well, afterawhile he got enouzga and 
went to sleep with the rag sticking out of his mouth— 
and we letit alone, cause we was ateard if wapultled 
it cut he’d want some more. And we didn’t hear 





nothin’ more of him till morning. We -were mighty. 


glad fellows to have him shut up his peepers. but thore 
wern’t two wider awake chaps on the Pacific coast 
than we were that right, for we telt pretty sure there 
was rome Ingins round somewhere—or how should the 
squaw and papoose be so near—and we didn’t just. 
know whether taey would scalp usornotif they hap- 
pened to get hold on us, 
nothin’ all night to scare us, andI guess if we didn’t 
ray out loud a prayer of thanksgiving, we did in our 
hearts. I knowone fellow who did any way. But 
*fore the sun rose that ’ere young one set up his call 
for breakfast for one. Well, we had to call pope 
Nan agin into service, and began to feel afeard his 
sort o’ thing was going to be kept up long, we sheuld 
have to go without any milk in our coffee; and I 


tell you that ere rag business was an all-fired slow 


operation, and we racked our wits to find some quicker 
way of filling his bread-basket, and finally hit upon an 


But we didn’t hear or see- 


Jos1z 
‘LEWIS 





old black bottle. To be sure it wasrather stout-smel- 
ling of whisky, but, as Isaid ‘afore, that youngster 
warn’t one of the particular kind; then inside the 
mouth we put a quill, and wound it all round witha 
piece of my old rubber boot, and filled that ‘ere old 
whisky bottle full 0’ mi'k and tipped it onto the 
baby’s breast, and the way he pulled away at it was 
a sight for sore eyes. 

“Well, the days and weeks went by, and we never 
see nothing of any more Ingins, and we come to the 
conclusion that there wasn't nobody going to dispute 
possession with us; and we raily got fond of the 
young one, and would have felt mighty weak "bout 
the eyes if we’d had to giv’ himup. So we held him 
as kind o’ jint property till we come back East, when 
Bill he got married and signed a quit-claim o’ the boy, 
and that’s how I come by this ‘ere boy, old ba'ch that 
Iam.” 

And then Uncle Jim will take the little-fellow on 
his knee, and twitch his nose, or give him a pinch— 
anything to make him give a whoop; for you see, he 
brought that Indian boy right to our house, and the 
first night he was here, mamma had to fix up a bed 
for him in the room with Joe and I; and—I’m most 
ashamed to te)l of it—but you sea, I'd read eo much 
about Indians scalping a fellow whenever they got a 
chance, that I couldn't sleep only little cat-naps that 
night, and between ’em I’d put up my hands to feel 
if my hair was allright. He’s smaller than Joa, and 
in a fair, square fight, I knew I could lick hia, but in 
ibat sort of business I should be just nowhere at all. 

Well, it’s a long story to write it out, but Uncle Jim 
ain’t long telling it, any-way. I hope you’ll like it, 
but I’d ratber you should have had one of the kind 
that eends the hair up; but I s’pose Jim knows best. 

Good bye. ° 








—Squire : ‘‘'Hobson, they tell me that you've 
taken your boy away from the National School; what's 
that for?” Villager: ‘‘’Cause the master ain’t fit to 
teach ’un!’’ Squire: “Oh! I ve heard he’s a very good 
master.” Villager: “ Well, all I know is, he wanted 
to teach my boy to spell ‘taters’ with a ‘p.’"’ 








PUZZLES. 


BURIED BIBLE CITIES. 


Jetus answered the question about Cresar easily. 

God gives succor in tbe time of trouble, 
_ To Phillip piety was a mystery. 

Did Ruth say to Naomi, ** Let us go with thee ?”’ 

WHEELBARROW. 
A LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Dedicated to “Marion.” 
65 letters. 
44, 3, 65, 28, 36, 18, a character in one of Congreve's comedies. ] 
24, 42, 5, 37, 26, 30, the heroine of one of Tennyson's poems. 
11, 21, 39, 14, 33, 2, 47, 14, 32, 45, a character in Pilgrim's Progress. 
8, 55, 31, 34, 17, 56, 26, 53, 20, 43, 41, 62, 30, a pcpular p2em by an 
Azerican poet, 
28, 46, 60, a deity in Scandinavian mythology. 
1, 40, 9, '7, 10, 35, 64, 50, 61, an American poet. 
4, 59, 58, 58, 5, a friend of Horace and Virgil. 
19, 49, 38, 37, 52, 26, a lady of King Arthur’s court, 
4, 20, 6, 15, 9, 12, 18, 22, 16. 35, a painter of the Venetian school, 
58, 51, 49, 60, 27, 56, 54, 63, 57, 40, 36, 7,a p2»em by which the au- 
thor became famous. 

48, 40, 42, 58, 18, an Irish poet of the eighteenth century. 

The whole is a quotation from Pope. 

REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 


TRANSPOSED FISH POND, 








I rose pop. Lerk came. 
Tail bub. Nor get Su. 
. Hold! nip. Sol bert. 
Tut, Reb! Ask H. R. R. P. W. 
OUR SPELLING-CLASS. 
(1,) 100 GQ) @ 1.8. 
10 500 E 500 
x 
3.) E 500 (4.) Y ? 
—- L UN I 
P 50 L 0 
AN 


Wa. Dinwoopis. 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is a cc rnfield l'ke a hall in which Nilsson is singing ? 
Why are Greeley and Grant like newspapers? 
Why is tte day your newspapers come like settling your 
debts dai'y ? Luv D. 
COMBINATIONS. 
Combine a verb, a conjunction and an. article, and make @ 
girl’s name. 
Combine a covering for the head and two kinds of grain, and 
make one of the signs of the Zodiag 


Combine to gasp, and a pronoun, and make a wild animal. 


Luvuv D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 9. 


.—‘‘ Agood name is rather to be chosen than great 
favor rather than silvor and gold.”—BUNNY, AL- 

FRED, GCABRIK, JOSIE H., WHEELBARROW, O.L. F. Parry, 

MAC, ROSE, REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, VINCENT, FLORA, GRACTB, 

MABEL, EDWIN, J. LEWI8 HOWE. 

‘Inverted mids — 

PvaeO RIONS 
@ARION — 

R t Oo 


Biblical} 
riches, oe 


SALIENT 
— ALLEN 


LALLA, VINCENT, FLORA. 
A Dissection.—Madagascar.—BUNNY, LALLA, YINCENT, WILLIE, 
GRACIE, J. LEWIs HOWE. ri 
er. Bear. voun. Fox. Gnu. Hog. Al- 


mM 
paca. Lynx. Inch. Hare. Beaver. 


ar. 

Lypx.. Deér. Doe. Mule. Glutton. Ounce. Tapir (taper). 

‘Roe tow. Horse. » 2 Bear. Gnu. Sow. Boar(bore.) Sable. 
. Fawn. LALLA, 


Slot Ram.— > VINCENT, FLORA, ALFRED. 
gb brow-n; cur-].—BUNNY, LALLA, CARBIB. 


, Ww W, MAC, VINOENT, -FLORA, GRAOLE, J. 
E. 


Crossword.—Nadab.—Bunwy, CARRIE, JOstg, FLoRA, WILLIE, 
GRBACIE. 
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THE GOSPEL OF TO-DAY.* : 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HAT if some robustious Chris- 
tians are always th indering out, 
from their conscience censorious ro- 
marks about othr p: op’e; what it other 
men are narrow and sharp and stringent 
in their faith; what if other men are 


opprestive and rigorous; what if other 
nenae jean and gaunt like an eupty 
eack; v hat if other mer are like aplump 
ba’rel too much filled; what if there are 
all manner ef cbaract: rs th+t lack the 
Christian graces, does anyvody, seeing 
their good works, want to elorify the 
FatLer which isin beaven? Do yousuo- 
pose that when [ see a frozen men [ am 
warned tc glorify God? When [ see 
mer who profess to b3 religious, but 
vbore lif is de void of the spirit of true 
religitn, do rot I sav, vith all my heuxrt, 
*‘Deliver me from ‘eligion. if that is re- 
ligien?”? Butif [seex man who knows 
bew ‘o Go good; if I see a man *ho. 
doing good. doesit f om thelove of doing 
it: if [s-e amar who, when revil2d, re- 
viJes not azair; if T see a man wh> is 
full cf gentleness, and sweetness, ant 
bope 2nd faith, and who, when other 
ep ae alarme?, still goes about ;04, 
ev ée*, true, pure, lovitg, gente, faith- 
fr) to the era. T how down at his feet, 
and say. “Where got vou that spirit? 
Your God hall te my Grd.”’ The gosp+1 
tbat we vant t>-day is the gornel of 
sveetoanhood We wanta tru'y trans- 

sreni gotpe!. We warta g spel that is 
revsisied We want the gospal in its 
living forms. 





* * From Plymouth Pulpit, No. 4, Vol. 9. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








ta BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau St., NEw-YORE. 


DEPOSITS received, on which we allow in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Special arrangements made with SavingsBanks 
and others depositing large amounts, 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT availa- 
ble in all parts of the country, and bearing in- 
terest in case of special deposit. 

We make Collections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for Investment Stocks and Bonds ex- 
ecuted at the Stock Exchange, on commission, 
Yor cash. 

We deal in GOVERNMENT Bonps, and in the 
following First-Class Railroad Securities, 

which we can recommend with confidence, 
from a thorough knowledge of their charac- 
‘ter and value, viz.: 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHTO BONDS, six per 
cent., gold. Denominations $100, $500 and 
$1,000. Interest May and November. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC BONDS, six per cent., 
gold. Denomination $1,000 each. Interest 
January ard July. 

WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, six per cent., 
gold. Denomination $1,000 each, Interest 
January and July. 

Owing to the present high rate of interest 

and cons: quent dullpess in American Secu- 
rities in Europe, and the demand for money 
tere to meve the crops, the present is a fa- 
vorable :ime to make investments in the-e 
TYavori'e Securities, as they can just now, for 
the above reasons, be purchased at less than 
usual market prices, snd a considerable ad- 
vance ie r-asonably cer’ain. 

Full information furnished upon applica- 
tion at our office, in person, or by mail. 

FISK & HATCH. 


THE TERRIBLE Horse DISEASE.—In Buffalo 
there are not well Horses enough to carry 
merchandise through the streets. Boats on 
the Erie Canal are tied up from one end to 
the other, and thousands :.f tons of produce 
cannot reach market. In Rochester the Com- 
mon Council has established a regulation tor 
hand-carts, there being no horses to truck 

cods, and it ix with difficulty that they can 

e obtained to attend funerals. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has sent instruc- 
ticns to our Consuls on toe Canadian line to 

revent 1 e further importation of diseased 
‘Horses. There are probably 12,000 sick Horses 
in New York and Brooklyn to-day. The dis- 
eae travels in the air, and seems to attack 
about one-third of the Horses in a stable at 
the same instant. Then others come down 

y demees. {it exhibits three phases: the 
Catarrhel, Rheumatic, and Gastro-Erysipela- 
tous, end all termed Epizootic Influenza. 

Its treatment is not understood, and the 
dicease is frequently fatal. The animal must 
‘be kept unusually warm and clean; the legs, 
throat, etc , washed with emollients, The 
*Centar Liniment seems to be the specific 
acting both upon the glands and joints, and 
‘superior to Turpentine, Opodeldoc, or Capsi- 
cum. When the throat, belly. d 72 of the 
animal sre early rubbed with cnis Liniment, 
and cloths saturated with it bound on the 
legs, the disease is checked and the animal 
-80on recovers. The nose and eyes should be 
je pn sponged with warm wat r. The 
f must be sofe mash—carrots and salted 
wey: The water must not be cold but tepid. 
When the ho g has become severe, give 
“warm flax-s tea with a little Spirits of 
Nitre and Sciladonna and Muriate of Am- 
‘monia in sma)l dose: three timesa day. But 
an absolute preventive te Horses taking the 
disease is the early use of the Centaur Lini- 


ment the ¢ffectsof which are simply wonder- 
exposure 


fu',and warm clean beading with no 
or bard work, 
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SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


For twenty-eight years and eleven months, from 
its organization to January 1st, 1872. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY OF 
NEw YORK, 
ACTUARY’S DEPARTMENT, 
October, 1872. 
¥. 8. WINSTON, Esq., President, etc., 


DEAR SIR: In compliance with your request, that 
this Department make an accurate Statement of 
the Condition and Monetary Affairs of the Com- 
pany, for the information of our General Agents, 
Policy-holders, and the Public, I have caretully 
prepared the foliowing full exhibit on all impor- 
tent points, and have had the same thoroughly ex- 
amined and compared with the several accounts 
by my Assistants, and by the Auditor. I believe it 
to be true and worthy of ail confidence. 

The great financial strength of the Company, and 
its more than sufficient pecuniary ability to meet 
all its obligations, as exhibited in this Statement, 
are mainly due to the low rate of ordinary expen- 
ses,and of Mortality, and high rate of Interest, 
which have characteri‘ed its experience in the 
past. In all these facts, which are vital in the 
science and business of Life Assurance, the Com- 
pany exhibitsa record of success, and an attitude 
unequaled by any other Company in this country 
or in Europe. 

Our net prices for Assurance are, as you are 
aware, based upon an Annual Interest of Four per 
cent for money, and the Mortality rates of the 
American Life Table; and our selling prices, called 
Office Premiums, result from a percentage addition 
to these, to cover expenses other than Death 
Claims. The Company has, since its organization, 
returned to its Policy-holders,in money, abate- 
ment of Premiums, increased Assurance, and for 
surrendered policies, nearly one-half (0.458) of its 
Cash Premium Receipts; and paid, in cash, death 
and other Assurance Claims, but little short of 
Seventeen Millions Dollars, besides inves.ing, at 
Seven per cent, being Three per cent more than 
assumed in Premiums,a Reserve Fund, sufficient 
to induce any Insurance Company doing business 
on legitimate principles, to assume all its obliga- 
tions, present and prospective, amounting, at the 
clore of last year.to nearly Two Hundred and 
Forty-nine Millions Dollars. 

Results so striking as these can only have been 
secured by the habitual practice of a rigid econo- 
my in expenditures, great caution in the selection 
of lives, anda most active vizilancso in investing 
the funds which have been, andare now, constant- 
ly flowing into the Company. 

Moreover, our business is steadily on the in- 
crease; the returns thus far received from our 
General Agents, and the current operations of the 
Home Office, indicating an augmentation in the 
amount of our Assurance of over Ten Millions Dol- 
lars during the present year, Over and above all its 
cancellations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed,) WM. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
e 





STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 
Premiims receivedin Cash. - + $64,677,770 23 
60 do Surrender of 
Dividends- - «© - - « 23,153,F60 01 
Interest, Rents,&e. © - «+ = 17,486,707 79 





Total Receipts- += «= = $105,317,038 03 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death, Annuities, 

and Matured Endowments $16,959,557 04 
Dividends paid—by reduction 

of Premiums, in increased 

Insurance, for post-mort- 

em claimsandin Cash - 23,386,883 93 
Paid for Surrendered Poli- 

cies - = + «= «= «= 5,172,395 31 
Commissions and Broker- . 

agestoAgents - - ~~ 5,984,789 99 
Medical Examinations, 

Printine, Advertising, Sal- 

aries, Rents,&c. - - += 3,835,523 86 
Taxes = = © = = 13,366 73 





Total Disbursements = «- 56,052,466 86 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, $49,264,571 17 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS, 


1..Bonds and Mortgages On property 
worth more than double the sum 


loaned - - = = = = = $39,480,285 39 


2. United States Stock = = « 4,203,108 75 
3. New York State and City Stocks - 1,000,000 00 
4, New York State Town Bonds < ‘70,000 CO 
5. Real Estate = «= «= «= «= 1,039,863 89 


- 





6. Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 


panies atinterest - - - - 3,306,039 50 
7. Balances due from Agents - - 115,273 64 
$19.264,571 17 
ADD: 
Interest accrued - =. $512,730 03 
Accruing Semi-Annual 
and Quarterly Prem- 
jums - - = «= = 1,122,442 86 
Premiums in course of 
transmission - - - 134,480 57 
Market value of Stocks 
in excess of cost - - 643,772 37 
2,313,425 83 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1872, $51,577,997 00 


The appraised cash value of the property mort- 
gaged to the Company as security for these Bonis 
and Mortgages, is over $80,000,000. Fire Insurance 
to the amount of $23,000,000, in addition, is also 
held as collateral security to these loans. 


Ihave carefully examined the foregoing state- 
ment and find the same correct. 
(Signed,) ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE LNSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw YORK, 
144 & 146 BROADWAY. 
The undersigned Committee, appointed to 
examine ‘the Accounts and Assets of the Com- 
pany,’ hereby certify that-they have carefully ex- 
aminea the same and compared them with the 
“Statement of The Mutual Lifa Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, for the year ending December 
3lst, 1871,’’ and they find the same to be as stated, 
and such Statement to be correct. 


(Signed,) JOHN WADSWORTH, 
L. ROBINSON, 
W. M. VERMILYE, 
W. SMITH Brown, 
JAS. C, HOLDEN. 
NEw YORK, February 1, 1872, 


Gross Assets as above, - - $51,577,997 00 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve required for all 
Policies in ferce - 
Reserve required for ad- 


36,248,937 84 


ditions to same - = 10,259,355 45 
Reserve required for An- 

nuities ~ - - 170,543 96 
Reserved for Expenses - 449,038 79 
Claims by Death not yet 

due - - - 456,478 97 
Post-mortem Dividends 

due ondemand - - 56,000 00 
Premiums paid in ad- 

vance - - - 83,654 39 


Surplus accrued on Ton- 


tine Dividend Policies 8,197 22 47,682,255 62 





Surplus over all Liabilities 
Dividend declared January 
ist, 1872, - . “ 


= $3,895,740 38 
$2,843,727 92 





Undivided Surplus - - $1.052,012 46 
The Reserve Fund for Policies, and Additions 
to Policies, is ascertained by the American Table 
of Mortality and Four per cent. Interest. 
The Mortality actually experienced by the Com- 
pany has averaged about seventy-five per cent. of 
that preaicted by the American Table. 


Per 
Centage. 
Ratio of Commissions paid to Total Re- 
ceipts - ~ : - - - 5.68 
Ratio of all other Expenses to Total Re- 
ceipts - - - - - - 4.32 
Ratio of Tctal Expenses to Total Receipts 10.— 


The Ratio of Expenses to Receipts has been stead- 
ily declining forseveral years, having been for 
the year 1871 only 7 8-10 per cent. against an 
average of 10 per cent. during the whole exist- 
ence of the Company. 

The Amcunt of Dividends paid, (Cash 





value is - - - - - 23,386,833 93 
Add Surplus existing after Dividend 
of 1872, to be returned - e - 1,052,012 46 
Amount paid for Surrendered Policies 5,172,395 31 
Total amount returned to Policy- 
holders - - - - 29,611,241 70 
Total amount of Cash Premiums paid 
by Policy-holders - - ~ 64,677,770 23 


Ratio of sum returned to Cash Pre- 
miums received, 45 8-10 per cent. 


Itis not claimed that every Policy-holder has had 
this percentage of cash premium returned; the 
general average only is hereintended. Some have 
had more and some I¢ ss, depandiog upon the kind 
of Policy, its age and that of the owner, and whe- 
ther the latter bas or has not used his dividends 
in payment of premiums. For instance, Policy No. 
3. now the oldest, rises to 128 per cent.: whereas 
No. 106, 828, one of the more recent and on which 
the dividend hasbeen surrendered 1n payment of 
premium, reaches only to 32 per cent. 

When Annual Cash Dividends remain with the 
Compery, and are used to purchase more Life As- 
surance, payable with the Policy, theamount s> 
purchased will, on the general average, be more 
than double that of the Cash Dividends. 

In corctusion it is submitted whether any other 
Insurance Compa*y in existence can make a more 
favorable exhibit in regard to the extent of its 
business, amount ofits accumulations, magnitude 
of its dividends, economy in its expenditures, and 
the character and sufficiency of its securities. 

(Signed), WM. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 








At the ugual quarterly meeting of fhe Board of 
Trustees, held on the 16th of “October, 1372; on moi 
tion it was unanimously sae by 


Resolved, That In accepting the statement of the 
Actuary and Auditor at this meeting, the Trustees 
deem it their duty, and the present a fitting occa. 
sion, to express their continued confidence in the 
watchfulness, ability, and integrity with which the 
business has been conducted by the Execu:ive 
Officers, and their appreciation of the faithful 
performance of their duties by those employed ia 
other departments of the instiiutiorn. 


Resolved, That we, the undersigned, Trustees of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yerk 
do e3 press our entire confidence in the accuracy 
of the preceding statement. 

(Signed,) 

8.D. BABCOCK, 
MARTIN BATES, 
JOHN BE. DEVELIN, 
H. C. VON Post, 
HENKY KE. DAVIES, 
EzRA WHEELER, 
W.H. POPHAM, 
GEO. 8. Coz, 


0. H. PALMER, 

I. GREEN PEARSON, 
R. H. MoCURDY, 
W(LLIAM BETTS, 
Wu. F. BABCOCK, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
DAVID HOADL&Y, 


WM. SMITH BROWN, W. E, Dopas, 
J KLLIO?P CONDICT, RICHARD PATRICK, 
WM. A. HAINES, F. R. STARR, 


SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
SAMUEL 4. SPROULLS, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, 
ALONZO CHILD, 
SzeYMoUB L. BusTED. 


LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
ALERED EDWARDS, 
Gv. C. RICHARDSON, 
W. M. VERMILYE, 
J.C. HOLDEN. 





The two other members of the Board—namely, 
Messrs ALEX H. RICK and HENRY A. SMYTH, 
are absent in Europe. 


We append Extracts from the Report of a Com. 
mittee appuinted by Policy-holders residing in 
Bost: n, Mass., to examine the condition aad man- 
agement of the Company. 


REPORT. 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS OF THE MUTUAL. LIFE 
INSURARCE COMPANY oF NEW YORK, BESI- 
DING IN BUSTON AND VICINILY.—BY TdalB 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT THE Mi#¢TING 
HELD IN BOSTON, MAY 19, 187), UPON THE SP 
CIFIC CHARGES PRESENTED AT THAT Marr 
ING, UPON OTHER PUINTS SET ¥ORTH IN. TA 
LETTER GF A POLIOY-HOLDER, AND UPON THA 
GENEaAL CONDITION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE COMPANY’S AFFAIRS, 


Boston, June 8, 1870, 
* * e * * * 


““We accepted the duties of this commission 
with intent to their full performance in the in<« 
terest of our constituents, to uncover the truth, 
whether of right or wrong, #f found hidden; 
knowing well that the purest integrity and the 
best ability must not only guide, but must be 
fully believea to guide, the management of the 
sacred trusts held by cur Life Insurance Com- 
panies, for the protection of the insured, and not 
less for that guinful progress and success essential 
to the maintenance of low rates of premium under 
the matual system. Well-grounded confidence, 
the effect of able and faitnful administravion, is 
ind»spensable to that feeling of con fort and con- 
tent, whicn ought to belong to.every man who in- 
sures the future welfare of his dependent ones, it 
may be from hardly-earned savings. The duty to 
condems the wrong carries tne cvequal duty toap- 
prove the right. Unjust aspersion of a faithful 
officer is as wrong as the retention and defense of 
an unfaithful one. 

* * * * * * 


“We were authorized ‘ to investigate the affairs 
of the Company.’ Every facility fer it was given 
by the President and other officers, who placed at 
our disposal every account and record in the office, 
and their own services. ° 


* Besides the executive and administrative offi- 
cers, there is fureach department a Committee of 
Trustees, whose duties are not merely formal, to 
give sanctien without Bnowledge ; but each mem- 
ber of the several committees is required to know 
and pass upon the merits of each separate tra1s- 
action in his department. For instance, no money 
is loaned until the value and other particulars of 
the estate offered as security under mortgage 
have been ascertained oy their own iaspector of 
real estate; nor until the title thereto has been 
examined by expert conveyancers, and by the 
learned and faithful counsel of the Company, and 
reported clear; nor until these have been passed 
upcn bythe Ccmmittee of Trustees, and the writ. 
ten signature of each member present given in ap- 
proval of the loan.—tkese papers each bearing 
a plan and description of the estate in question, 
all being recorded and preserved in the office. The 
success and value of these precautions are shown 
in the results that will be mentioned in another 
place. 

“The trustees, men of high personal] characte? 
and eminent in their several professions, not only 
give this constant attention, in sufficient number, 
to the ceaseless transactions, but, in further s¢- 
curity of the vast interests in their charge, they 
appoint from time to time their own committees of 
investigation and review, calling to their aid the 
services of mathematical and other experts in d0- 
termining the laws and principles of finance and 
insurance by wv hich they shall be governed. 

‘The routine of business is so nearly perfect in 
its system that we could see no place for amend- 
ment. At every step, from the application for in- 
surance upon a life to the safe and profitable in- 
vestment of the rapidiy accumulating premiums, 
there is atest of accuracy, a check against error, 
willful or accidental. We cannot take space to de- 
scribe all this in detail, but must be content to say 
that, if the system pursued is not perfect, and does 
not avoid the possibility. of error,it is because these 
results are noteasily attainable by fallible mon. 
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All the reports upon the general condition of the 
ef healthy progress, success, and —— 7. 
sition attained, without parallel élsewh ese 

,ow ap able and ‘careful aaministration of tais 

- oat trust, and a satisfactory condition of its af. 
fairs atthe present time.” 
tw Qur conclusion, from the inquiry which w2 
gommissioned to make. fully sustains the 
far guage of the Superintendent of Insurance ‘that 
Company has been managed with peculiar 
goility and integrity, and that its condition is em- 
joently sound.’ The excellence of that manage. 
pent in the past, and the character of the men ad- 
pinistering the trust, give good assurance of what 
it will be hencefor ward. 

“With our congratulations to you, and.all others 
who are so fortunate as to hold policiescf The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ot New York, we 
gubmit in this informal manner the first Report of 
the Committee of Boston Policy-holders. 

Respectfully. 
B. F. NOURS®, 
WILLIAM GILTON, 
Committee.’ 


The Hon. William Barnes, late Superintendent 
of the Insurence Department, writing under date 
of June 16, 1869, says: “ Holding the rank which 
you have held so long as the leading Life Insur- 
ance Company on this continent, I am happy to 
see that your condition was never str »nger or more 
impregnable than at this date. Your assets are in 
such @ condition that either your Board, or the 
Superintendent, can atany time test the solidity 


of the same, and in such a manner as to satisfy, . 


beyond cavil, any honest and intelligent Policy- 
holder as to the soundness of the Company.” 
* * * . > J 
“TJ shall also feel it to be my duty, as the Legal 
Guardian of the public interests connected with 
Life Assurance, to disabuse the public mind from 
any ignorant, false, or malignant assaults upon 
your standing, management, or responsibility.” 





The following statement exhibits the progress 
of the Company since January last, and its condi- 
tion on the Ist instant: 

SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS 

from January 1st, 1872, to October 1st, 1872. 
Net Assets, January ist, 1872, 

$49,264,571 17; 
RECEIPTS. 


Premiums - - - $8,794,676 88 
Interest, Rents,ete, - 2,318,985 47 . 11,113,662 35 





$60,378,233 52 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death, Annuities 
and Matured Endow- 

ments - - = = $2,087,125 04 
Paid for Surrendered Ad- 
@itions - + - = 
Paid for Surrendered Poli- 
icles - - = 
Commissions to Agents, 
Medical Examiners, Prict- 
irg, Advertising, Salaries, — 
Taxes.etc. - = + 1,024,706 59 


1,708,548 77 
1,215,335 01 


6(085,715 41 





Net Assets, October 1st, 1872, 
$54,342,518 11 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS. 


Bondsand Mortgages - += - $46,105,357 07 


Unitea States and New York State and 


City Stocks + - += «= -« 5,773,108 75 
Real Estate - = = = -« 1,272,701 49 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at 

Interest - - - = «= 1,158,489 46 
Balances due from Agents - - 32,861 34 

$54,342,518 11 


ADD: 
Katerest accrued - - $750,690 13 
Accruing Semi-Annual and 

Quarterly Premiums _ 1,120,000 00 
Premiums in course of 

transmission - - 
Market value of Stocks in 

excess Of cost - - 


106,172 75 


561,332 13 2,538,195 01 





Gross Assets, October 1st, 1872, 
$56,880,713 12 


Thave carefully examined the foregoing statement 
and find the same correct. . 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 


Number of Policies in force Oct. Ist, 1872, 
77,265, insuring $260,374,332. 


WM. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 


The Company will continue to guide its business 
in the future by the same principles and rules which 
& lorg experience has shown to be most conducive 
to the safety and best incerests of its Policy- 
holders. It wi!l issue Policies of all approved de- 
scriptions, and at its usual Table rates, 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, » PRESIDENT. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vicr-Pres‘?, 


JOHN M. Stuart, Secretary. 

FREDERIC SCHROEDER, Ass’t Sec. 

W. H.C. Bartuett, LL.D., Actuary. 

L, C. LawrTon, Ass’t Actuary. 

C. A. Hoprrss, Cashier. 
Wriu1am Betts, LLD, 


Hon. Lucius RoBINSON, 
Hon. Henry E. DAvIEs, 


Isaac L. Kip, M. D., | Medical 
» G. 8. Wrxstox, M.D., f . Examiners, 


Counsel. 





Financial. 


For the week ending Oct. 26, 

Wall Street.—An unusual amount of atten- 
tion has this week been given to the London dis-' 
patches, it having been feared by some, and hoped 
by others, tnat the Bank E: gland would advence 
its rate of discount to 7 percent. At the regular 
meeting of directors, however, no change was 
made and the 6 per cent. rate is continued, not- 
withstanding the Bank loses £38?2,0.0 in bullion. 
A rumor is afloat ei her that the Bank of Ergiand 
wants to berrow the equivalent of four million 
ste) ling from the Bank of France, or else that the 
latter institution wants the jormer to accep, the: 
sum on deposit. 

Meney.—the market is about the same as last 
week, with money easy for call loans, but com- 
manding higher rates for time loans. 

Government Securities.—A million in bonds 
was purchased atthe sale on Wednesday, out of 
an offering of nearly two and a half §million, 
prices being, if any appreciable change has taken 
place, a trifie higher than last week. 

Stocks.—The market has been very active 
with notable fluctuations, the most marked of 
which are doubtless due to clique maaagement. 

Foreign Exchange.—We quote 108% @ 109 for 
sixty days’ bills, and 110% to 1106 for short sight, 

The Banks.—The weekly bank {statement 
shows the following change: 








Oct: 26. Changes. 

Loans . «$274, 925,000 Inc. $4,367,400 
Specie « 10:795.300 Dec. 1,83),200 - 
tion . = 27686000 Dec. * 20,300 
Deposits  . «= 203,202,500 Inc. 2,171,100 
LegaiTender . 52,342,100 Dec. 244, 360 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


O. 8.68, Sl, Cou....... MOK.116, 10% 11111136, 11144 


eee 





ock Island..... ae 
Central or New Jerse: 
Orceseces ccccesescees 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co,, and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jarsey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THB CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of alarge business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL f£ECURITY, IT I8 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 








- $5,000,000, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENT. 
THE CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
THIRTY YEARS’ 


¥ Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 





Interest Payable April and October. 





Registered or Coupon Payable in London 
or New York. 





This road, wtth the Canada Southern, forms the 
new Trunk Air-Line from Buffa'o te Chicago. It 
is under the same control and managemert, and 
is being buiit by the same parties who built the 
Canada Southern: Milton Courtright, John F. Tra- 
cy, David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, R. 
A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. Sykes, Jr.. all 
directors both in the Chicago and Northwest and 
the Chicago and Rock Island; Gsorge Opdyke, of 
the New York Midland; Sidney Pillon, Daniel 
Drew, John Ross, David Stewart, Samuei J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and otber prominent rai:roai 
men. The road is being rapidly bui't, in the best 
pc ssible manner, with sixty-pound steel ails 
throughout its entire line, and will be completed 
during thecoming year; nearly one-nalf of the 
road will be completed and in running order by 
the Ist of January next, so that the entire line, 
from Buffalo to Chicago, will, within that ttme, be 
in successful operation. Tne builders of this road 
control enough of the leading lines running from 
Chicago to insure an enormous business from the 
start. Taking into consideration the important 
fact, patentto all who study the statistics of trade, 
that the present Trunk Lines, now taxed to their 
utmost capacity, are not affording facilities equal 
to the great and constaxtly increasiag demand for 
transportation,and that tnis road, through its en- 
tire length, being practically STRA'GHT, and 
LEVEL, AND SHORTER BY THIRTY-FIVE 
MILES THAN BY ANY OTHER NOW BUILT, 
or THAT CAN BE BUILT, it must be apparent 
that this line is not only needed but must be a 
great success. The proceeds of these Bonds will 
cecmplete and equip the entire road, and we confi- 
dently recommend them as a m< st safe and profit- 


able investment. 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street, New York. 
WINSLOW. LANIER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street, New York, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
RAIRROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
_— securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 

















For sale by GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., No. 31 PINE STREET. 

Bankers, C.D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS 

25 PINE STREET. Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 

A SAFE AND | RELIABLE 
ILLINOIS IN|\VESTMENT, 
YIEL|DING 
9: PER CE| NT. INTEREST. 


We recommend the Bonds of the JACKSON- 
VILLE, NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, running from Jacksonville, Ml., 
to Mount Vernon, a distance of 125 miles, as AB- 
SOLUTELY SAFB, on the following grounds: 

1. Because they are the FIRST MORTGAGRE on 
@ railroad ranning through a thickly populated 
section of country, rich in agriculture and miner- 
als. The Counties of Morgan, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Bond; Clinton, Marion and Jefferson, al! 
of which are intersected by the road, are all re- 
markable for their agricultural productions, some 
of them raising wheat which commands a higher 
price in the market than that produced in any oth- 
er locality. At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feet in depth, alarge busi- 
ness will be created so soon as cheap transportation 
is assured by the construction of this road to ac- 
cessible markets. 

8. Begause the need of additionai railroad facili- 
ties in that quarter, for the purposes of travel and 
for the transportation of minerals and the surplus 
crops, has been so strongly felt that the munici- 
palities and prominent inhabitants have subscribed 
the money wherewith thirty miles of the road has 
been already completed, and is now in operation 
and material purchased and arrangements made 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & C0. 


No. 50 Exchange Place, 
- WEW YORK, 








for the laying of twenty additional miles of tracs 
in time to move the antumn crops, 

3. Because the following great railroads act as 
feeders to the road, viz.:—The Toledo, Wabast 
and Western Railroad; the Peoris, Pekin and 
Jacksonvilie Railroad; the Chicago and Alton 
Raliroad; the Indianapolis and 8t. Louis Railroad 
the Terre Haute Railroad; the Vandalia and &t. 
Louis Railroad; and the Dlinois Central Rallroad 
Moreover, the road forms a part of @ through 
route from St. Louis to the seaboard. 

4. Becaase it is a well-ascertained fact that nine. 
tenths of the earnings of Western roads arise fron 
local traffic, and one-tenth only from through traf. 
fic. The great State lines of Dlinois are probably the 
strongest corporations in the country, and theiz 
bonds are atahigh premium. After completion 
this road will unquestionably take its place among 
them. 

By investing in these bonds, holders of Govern: 
ment and other high-priced securities will stil) 
hold a first-class security, while adding largely to 
their principal and income. 

Price, 85 and accrued interest in currency. When 
desired the bonds will be registered with the 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Co. , 

Pampblets on application. 


GIBSON. CASANOVA & 00,, 
No. 56 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK. 


TO MAKE MONEY 





November Investments 


To those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or’ who wish to increase. 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven-. 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
terths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
8 currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-third. 
greater than U. 8S. 5-20’s, They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with: 
a large business the present season. All the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 33,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &.4 
will be furnished on application, 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New Yerk, Philadelphia aad Washingten. 
Financial Agents N. P. BR. R. 





Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of - 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has . 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur 
chases or sales on favorable terms 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS.. 





AT per cent Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on. 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
moet desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 


PRICK 85 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest und most 
profitable investments offered in this market ius 
years. 

ALLEN, STEPHENS & CoO., 

Bankers, 
8OLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street, 
Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
82 Wall Street, New York. 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes,, 


Travelers’ and Commerciai Credits is-. 
sued available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits received, subject to check at 
sight. Interest allowed on all Daily Bal- 
ances. 

Collections made. 
executed. 





Investment Orders. 





. General Banking Business. 
10 PER CENT. KANSAS SUHOOL, 
BONDS. 

10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS 


The safest and most remunerative of bond ine 
vestments* 

Totvlamount of Kansas School Bonds issued to 
Jan. 1, 1872, $1,869,606; amount outstanding Jan. 1, 
187?, $498 219, 

Balance has been redeemed. 

Choice lots for sale below par by 

FITCH. OTis & CO., 
Na. 11 Pine Street. New York. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Of the highest grade, incinding 10 PER CHNT 
KANSAS AND NEBRASKA HCHOOL BONDS 


bel: par. 
- THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


CUARANTEED BONDS, 
Payable in this City, for sale at prices that will 
pay OVER 12 PER CENT. on the investment. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


MARVIN BROS. 
BANKERP, 49 Exchange Place, N.YVe 
| gee sell on commission Stocks, Bonds ang 
oid. 











Receive Deposits on most favorable terms,* 

Furnish al] kinds of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription pesos. 

me otiate First-class Rallway and other Loans, 
and doa ' 








pomors NURSER Y—50,000 Peach Trees, 1 
year from bud; 500,000 Asparagus Roots, best 
varieties, 1, 2 and 3 years old; 
dywine Respberries Rhubarb and 
Blackberries. Send for Catalogue. WM. PARRY, 
Cinnamonson. N. J 





Get an Agency to 
canv41ss for us. 
Address HOME HOURS. 

: _ Burlingwn, Vermont, 








880 


THE OBRLSELAN UNION. 


. Vou. VL, No. 19. 








~ 








Farm and. Garden. | 


THE HORSE DISEASE. 


HERE seems to be no.doubt.that the condi- 
tions are remarkably favorable to a species of 
influenza or catarrhal fever among horses. Reports 
from Canada and Western New York have for some 
time shown that a disease amounting to an epidemic 
has prevailed among horses in that section of the coun- 
try, and scattering cases have appeared from time to 
time farther southward, until Buffalo, Syracuse, 
and Rocbester tre fairly in for it; and now 
the most sensational of the reporters estmiates 
that the number of stricken horses in this city 
is already something like seven thousand. We 
have no means of affirming or denying the truth of this 
estimate; but it is as well for every horse-owner to 
know that such a disease is abroad and should be 
guarded against. In Rochester it issaid that the street 
railways have suspended operations, all their horses 
being tick. In Buffalo, business is seriously impeded 

through lack of horse power. 
Mr. Mink, a veterinary surgeon of Rochester, thus 

describes 
THE SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT. 


The first noticeable symptoms will be a flow of tears 
* from the eyes, a watery discharge from the nose and 
general languor. Next, a cough, which, becoming 
more frequent, will soon occur in paroxysms. In the 
beginning, the membranes of the nose will be 
found pale or of a leaden color, those of the eyes 
presenting a yellowish or reddened appearance. Many 
cases are ushered in with achill. All this is soon suc- 
ceeded by a general feverish condition, manifested by 
heat of mouth, membranes of the eyes and nose red- 
dened, pulse frequent, though soft and easily com- 
pressed, respiration quickened and sometimes labori- 
ous. At this stage the bowels may be sluggish, urinary 
organs inactive, and the discharge from the nose often 
assuming a yellowish or greenish appearance. The 
disease usually runs its course within ten days, and 
with proper treatment few if any cases ought to prove 
fatal. Those that do so are usually complicated with 
other diseases, as bronchitis or pneumonia, 
The animal should be allowed complete rest in a 
clean and well ventilated stable, disinfected if neces- 
‘sary with carbolic acid, sulphate of iron or bromo- 
chloraluym. It should be properly groomed, the 
nose and eyes being frequently sponged with water, 
and the limbs bandaged, if cold. The food should be 
light and laxative, such as short-feed, or bran, wet or 
scalded with a little saltadded. A little hay may bo 
given. Violent remedies, such as bleeding, powerful 
cathartics, and arterial sedatives, are either unnecas- 
sary or injurious. The throat is so irritable that all 
forms of powder, balls, etc., are either coughed out, 
or into the bronchial tubss or windpipe. Electuarias, 
that is to"say, medicines which melt in the mouth, 
syrups, or pastes are the only forms in which madi- 
cines can be safely administered in this disease. Mr. 
Mink regards saline medicines with great favor, and 
gives the following recipes and directions as useful and 
safe: Chlorate of potash, murniate of ammonia, or hypo- 
sulphate of soda. As an anodyne to relieve the cough, 
fluid extract of belladonna may be added. Theproper 
dose of either of these medicines.may be rubbed up 
with two or three cunces of honey or molasses, and 
these poured in the mouth from a small bottle or 
placed on the tongue with aspoon. Given in this way 
the medicines will be read:ly lapped up and easily 
swallowed. But little trouble is required to give it, 
and no danger of getting any medicine in the trachea 
will be incurred by this method. ; 
The cheerful feature of the situation is that the epi- 
eootic, as the malady is termed, is seldom fatal if 
proper and Christian care is given to the animal. 
There is danger that the stage and car companies in 
our cities, and especially in New York, will lose many 
horses because of the almost imperative necessity of 
keeping the lines running without material change. 


RUNAWAY HORSES. 


EALISING that it is very easy to give direc- 
tidns about stopping runaway horses, much 

easier indeed than it is to put them in practice, we 
venture the following hints:—If you are in a wagon 
and the horse takes fright, and geta on the full jump 
before you can bring your strength to bear on the 
bits, there is nothing for it but to hold on and try 
your best to stop him, ‘‘sawing,’’ if necessary, on the 
bit. Failing in this, you can perhaps keep him in the 
road until his wind gives out, or sheuld a good oppor- 
tunity occur you may turn him against a fence or the 
side of a house, or in fact against anything that will 
stop him. This last isa dangerous recourse, but we have 
seen it done with success. When aspan ef horses are 
running the difficulty is increased, and more strength, 
more skill, and better luck on the part of the driver 
are very desirable qualities. A strong hand and a de- 
termined will nearly always suffice to stop runaways, 
if nothing breaks. If the lines break or the bits give 
way, an active person may, without much difficulty, 
climb over the dash-board, get on the animal’s back, 
and check him by grasping his nosg. Leaping from 
the carriage while the horse is running is almost cer- 
tain to involve more or lessinjury. An active person 
may do it safely, but it is the part of pluck, and gener- 
ally that of wisdom, to stay by the carriage as long as 
the traces hold, When the horse is fairly stopped, 





treat him kindly, and, if possible, let him stand until 
his nerves are quieted. 

If a horse is running toward you, courage and 
adroitness may enable you to stop him. If you can 
secure a hold on the reins, or one of them, near the 
bits, you are all right. Hold on, and within a fev 
rods at most the horse will stop, unless he is a most 
extraordinary animal. In the case of-a span, if you 
stop one horse, the other must stop, too, if nothing 
gives way. Wecan tell those who have never tried it 
that it is not a pleasant pastime to stand by the road- 
side and watch the approach of a frantic horse, mak- 
ing calculation the while to catch some pirt of the 
harness. Still it can be done, and is done many times 
during every year. A runaway was stopped in this 
city ashort time ago by a boy, who climbed into the 
wagon from behind, passed forward and along ths 
thills till he could reach the reins, when he placed 
himself astride the animal and stopped him within 
three squares. 

An equestrian has a better chance every way to 
check his horse than has the driver of a vehicle, One 
trouble is, that the motion of the animal causes his 
mane to stream out and embarrass the rider’s hold on 
the lines. This, however, is a minor difficulty, and an 
equestrian who has a firm seat ought'to be able either 
to check the horse or steer him clear of all obstacles 
until he is glad to stop. 


THE UNIVERSAL SCRATCHER.—The time-hon- 
ored story about the Rev. Sidney Smith is always in 
season. He used to say :—‘‘I am for all cheap luxuries, 
even for animals. Now, all animals have a passion 
for scratching their backbones; they break down 
your gates and your palings to effect this. Look! 
there is my universal scratcher—a sharp-edged pole, 
resting on high and low posts, adapted to every 
height, from a horse to a lamb. You have no idea 
how popular it is. I have not had a gate broken since 
Iputitup. I have it in all my fields.” 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, Oct. 30, 1872. 














VOX POPULI. 
E give here two letters, and suggest answers, 
which, however, the writers of the letters might 
have had from thege columns before they wrote their 


notes; 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Oct. 17, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 


I have been reading carefully the “ Voices of the People,” 
and as you publish none but complimentary notices, I would 
respectfully ask why itis that we don’t have that co!umn sea- 
soned with a little disappointment, or perhaps merited indig- 
nation? WhenlI subscribed I was assured that the Chromos 
would be delivered within a month. It is now nearly ten 
months, and they have not arrived. I have been an attentive 
reader ef your excuses and explanations, with the statement 
that the paper was worth the amount of subscription, &c. I 
admit the latter, but Ido not understand why it is that at 
the prest nt time there is an agent in this city taking subscrip- 
tions for your paper and delivering Chromos; and yet old 
subscribers must wait almost a year for their Chromos. I was 
instrumental in getting several subscribers when your agent 
was in our store: andIam expressing their sentiments as well 
as my own when I say we have not been treated squarely, and 
do not think we could be induced to renew our subscription 
to a religious jcurnal which does not keep religious obliza- 
tions. You can insert this, if you wish, under * Vox Populi.” 

Despondingly yours, * 

The writer of the above says that he has been wait- 
ing “nearly ten months,” and again “nearly a 
year.”” His subscription was received at this 
office Feb. 3, 1872; so that when he wrote he had 
been waiting just two weeks over eight months. 
The Agent in his town is taking new subscriptions, and 
delivering chromos to old subscribers only. We have 
announced in this column that chromos are delivered 
“up to Jan. 15.”’ In fact the delivery has proeeeded 
much tarther; this gentleman’s chromos; with others 
of his place and date, having been sent to our Agent 
for delivery on Oct. 18th, before his letter was received. 
But if he means to hold us to our published word, he 
must see that we have announced only Jan. 15th, and 
that Feb. 3d. is doing better than we claim. We have 
spent an endless amount of time and effort, and much 
money, in crowding forward the immense number of 
chromos needed for our delivery; we have delivere1 
them as fast as we could get them; and we think it 
not at all generous at this late day to charge us with 
not treating our subscribers “ squarely.’? We have 
been as square as we could, all ’round! 

Now for the other. (By the way, to answer another 
question of the above writer—we do “season” this 
column “with a little disappointment,” and in just 
proportion to the amount of it received, as compared 
with the “complimentary notices,” as nearly all of 
our letters on this subject are of the latter kind.) 


No. 2 gives a clever little sketch which must not be 
lost. Here it is: 


THE CHROMOS AT MIDNIGHT. 


‘We were all “fast asleep.”’ A tremendous knock at the door. 
Another knock. Then akick. A drunken man? A burglar? 
No. It was the young man who clerks in the Post-office. He 
had been aware of our little girl’s anxiety: of how she had 
become despondent, consequently brought us the Chromos 
on his way home. Beautiful! Charming beyond description! 
Everyone in the house had to be awakened. Such a group— 
minus nearly everything—minus switches, curls, &c., around 
Chromos! The Httle ones danced. Baby said, “Thee, thee, 
thee!” Aunty said, “ Well, did you ever!” Finally all re- 








turned to bed. Pleasant dreams. A procession of Chromog, 
A pic-nic in the woods, &c., &. 

Gentlemen, it was alla dream! Not one of us “wide awake” 
—aH ‘ fast asleep.” It was my little girl’s dream. Shall we 
have our Chromos? RealFrench? When? If weare not en~ 
titled to them, then please say so. 

Coldwater, Mich., (late of Hudson, Mich.) 


Ah ! thatlast remark hit the nai) right on the head! 
The author of that spirited little fable subscribed to 
the Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit on the 24 
of May, 1872. Wedo not claim to have delivered be- 
yond January 15th. So that upon our present basis of 
time the writer is not “entitled to them.” But he will 
have them beforelong now. We Lave, in reality, deliv- 
ered most of the chromos up to February 5th. We have, 
now in New York, enough chromos to clear off all our 
arrears to our subscribers, and the time between now 
and their delivery will be occupied most industriously 
in mounting, mailing and sending the chromos, and 
preparing the lists for Agent’s delivery. The end ig 
about come, and we invoke a little more of that good 
na-ure and patience which our subscribers have shown 
towards us. 

Meantime, here are one or two ‘complimentary 
notices’ again—for it would not be fair to pass them 


by! 

4 KENOSHA, Wis., Oct. 21, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. FORD & Co., 27 Park Place, N.Y., 
f Dear Sirs: I ought to have acknowledged the receipt of the 
Chromos some time ago. The neglect was owing to extreme 
hurry. Ireceived them all safe. Iam unable to express my 
thenks to you for them. I think they are superb. I had seen those 
received by others, and felt they were beauties, Sut the pair 
you sent mesurpass any I hav; yet seen. Iam glad I waited, 
—or rather, glad that mine came in the last lot. I never 
grow weary admiring them. With sincerest thanks, 

Youre, very truly, 


Wrst NEw BRIGHTON, Staten Island, Oct. 10, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen: Please excuse my tardiness in acknowledging 
the receipt of the Chromos. 

They arrived last week in good order, and give me great 
satisfaction. 

“Wide Awake” was the favorite at first, but a longer ac- 
quaintance gives the preference to ‘“‘Fast Asleep.” 

They are a couple of darlingsanyhow. I never tire looking 
atthem. With many thanks for the enjoyment they afford 
my family, I am, : 

Very truly, yours, 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Cause of Delay in Chromos.—We deem it 
well io say this: The delay in furnishing 
Cbromos to our subscribers is not our fault; it be- 
long; to the artists and are in France—and yet is 
more misfortune than fault, even with them. Our 
contracts with our printers in Paris, where all our 
Chromosr have bcen made, were expli:it and clear. 
But the demand was far larger than they had ox- 
pected, “gigantic and unheard of in tbe annals of 
chromo-lithography;’’ their machinery broke, and 
they had bad luck generally; and they failed in their 
contract to deliver the number of pictures called for. 
But everthing now is in good running order, and the 
quantity and even the quality of the work is diily 
improving. We have delivered t> nearly all names 
received at this office upto Jan. 15th, 1872,and shall 
clear the rest off as rapidly as posible, guaran- 
teeing this : that every subscriber will get his Chromos 
lon Before his subscription has expired. Itis quite 
probable that, through oversight on tae part of our 
mailing clerks,or by reason of change of address, 
some subscriberes’ names may have been omitted in the 
delivery. Such will confer a iavor on the Publishers 
by intorming them of the fact. But subscribers should 
not write unless they are confident that their names 
were sent in ample time to reach us on or vefore the 
15th of January; otherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be more of a hindrance than a holp. 


Renewals.—Subscribers whose subscription is 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained from the 
yellow address label on the paper) will do well to send 
in their Renewal in time, so as to be early on the next 

ear’s Chromo-list. We have taken time by the fore- 

ock this year, and our new Chromois now making and 
printing, the original painting naving been made ex- 
pressly tor the Ch Union by one of the most 
distinguished French painters. Painting, Chromo 
stones, and Printing are all French, and Parisian, and 
of the very best. py Nee et served! State dis 
tinctly that you send a 


Chromos for Renewais—Our subscription 
books for Chromos are entirely distinct from our 
printed'mailing list of subscribers: theBooks show the 
date when a are meee ont the order in 
which premium Chromos should be sent; the List 
shows the names and addresses of subscribers, and the 
— when the paper is to stop going if no renewal ig 
made. 

Therefore, SEND IN YOUR RENEWALS AS BARLY AS 
POSSIBLE, no matter when your time oxpires. The 
earlier you renew the earlier you will get next year’s 

—— which we propose to begin delivering 

er 


Explrations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the Istran Union at the expiration of 
the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription a% 
least two weeks before the time tee in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 

Gnromo Dellvery.—. nts’ Subscribers, dating 
before January 15, 1872, please know that if they 
have not received their Chromos, it is only because the 
Agent has not yet got to them. Al the pictures ana 
names have been sent out from thie office up to that 

Mail ee ay Si peter | wpe —. Soe Sere | not > 
ceived their Chrom o us a favor by 
say 80, ving full address and date of Laccation 
as, 50 as we know, all their Chromos have been 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shall be 
glad te correct them. 











